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S Juvenile Party—s tu 7. 


ere a 


ROM three till seven 
does not describe the time 
of life of the company, 
but indicates the hours at 
which the party begins 
and ends. 

Children now-a-days 
are invited “out” very 
soon after they come into 
the world; and to say 
that youth and beauty at 
the age of three years is 
commonly seen at a juve- 
nile party would be to give 
a very faint idea of the 
truth. Babies are invited; 
and in the horizontal or 

recumbent stage of their dear little existences, before they have reached 
the perpendicular and toddling period; and the consequence is, that 
portions of the company are carried into the assembly by processions of 
nursery-maids, in whose arms they repose, staring about with great , 
intelligence, but quite unconscious of the nature of the proceedings, — 
and dressed in the height of the fashion—for their time of life—bless 
them ! 

The little boys at first are shy and awkward, and eye one another with 
half curious, half pugnacious looks, uncertain whether to make friends 
or to plunge at once into violent personal encounters and ‘desperate 
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trials of strength. The little girls are more dignified and self-possessed, 
but slightly overwhelmed with the extent and oppressed with a sense of 
the magnificence of their attire. 

Of all living things, the wisest is surely a certain type of a little girl 
just before reaching the recognized age of reason, and a long way off 
from what are called years cf discretion; she is so sensible, so sedate, 
so useful, so everything that is proper; always thinking of others, never 
of herself; she can direct, instruct, or advise any number of brothers, or 
manage the most complicated household affairs, and, in short, seems by 
instinct to belong to the governing classes. In humble life, she is seen 
in the street followed by a troop of youngsters, carrying in her arms the 
baby, who is a boy rather bigger than herself, and it is a fine sight to see 
how she manceuvres the whole regiment of them over a dangerous cross- 
ing. Amongst the well-to-do in the world she is generally seen with 
her needle or her book, very quiet, a little apart from the hum of visitors 
in the drawing-room or the roar of nurseries upstairs. Common-sense 
and prudence are her most prominent characteristics; and my belief is, 
that in all the affairs of life she is qualified to give the very best advice. 
At the juvenile party, she is seen enjoying herself in her steady way— 
dancing or playing, with a kind of sober merriment ; an enemy to every- 
thing rough or boisterous, and always keeping an eye on her younger 
brothers and sisters. What would mothers do without her, I wonder? 

The accompanying drawing is designed to show a children’s party at 
that advanced period of the entertainment when the stiffness and the 
coyness, and the pride and the pomp of the earlier part of the afternoon 
have given way, in most cases, to the high spirits and demonstrative 
behaviour of the natural juvenile. The sports and pastimes are raging, 
so to speak, and may be said to indlude dancing, and eating and drinking, 
blind-man’s buff, (rocking) horse exercise, and music on the penny 
trumpet; besides playing at soldiers and Noah’s ark (with all the latest 
improvements), fighting, flirtation, Jack-in-the-box, and no end of other 
games, sentimental conversation, and sleep! And oh! to think of the 
improvement in the manufacture of toys since the days when I played at 
Noah's ark. In what other direction has civilization progressed at such 
a rate as in that art which once upon a time represented the inhabitants 
of the ark with a uniform and artless simplicity—all the quadrupeds 
supported by four perfectly straight pieces of wood by way of legs, 
the body being a shapeless block, and every bird and beast, without 
exception, decorated on its outside with round spots of vermilion colour 
of about the size of a sixpence. While now what achange! The most 
lovely lions, tigers, and giraffes; with coats of such a delightful fluffy 
texture; their forms modelled with a pre-Raphaelite attention to detail; 
outsides that might challenge the criticism of a Landseer ; insides con- 
structed, I have no doubt, on principles that would be approved by 
Professor Owen. 

As I have endeavoured with my pencil to show a few of the varieties 
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to be seen on these occasions, to attempt here anything like a list or 
elaborate description of the company would be as a twice-told tale, and 
perhaps tedious. A very few representative juveniles may, however, be 
pointed out as certain to be found at every party, and amongst them the 
young lady who considers herself no longer a juvenile, but is not yet 
“‘ out,” so just condescends to come, and conducts herself with great dignity, 
unbends so far as to dance with the little people, and is kind to “ the 
children.” There.is the good-natured boy, whose great delight is dancing 
with all the smallest of the little ones, helping them through the intricate 
figures of a quadrille or country dance, or saving them from being 
swamped by impetuous waltzers of larger growth, It is pleasant to see 
him bent double in the endeavour to reach his partner, while that little 
fairy with an effort stretches forth her two hands to his, and dances away 
by means of a series of jumps, regardless of time, or space, or collisions 
with other couples, or bumpings up against the spectators. And the 
performance must be attended with dangers, the young idea being prone 
to shoot out its legs every way, for well do I remember once on 
asking a little fellow, after a general engagement of this kind, how he 
liked it, his saying, “I enjoyed myself very much, but I am full of kicks.” 
Then there is the proud puss who does not consider that either the family 
or years of the little boy who humbly asks if he may be allowed the 
pleasure, entitle him to that distinction, so is engaged, or not going to 
dance this time—a boy in a jacket, indeed! Somewhat similar things 
have happened at parties not juvenile; only in after-lifé it is not often 
want of years that is objected to in a partner. 

Then there is that good-for-nothing boy, who is so careless and 
slovenly in his dress, and so odd in his ways, and not like other boys, 
and does not care for play, and won’t dance, can’t learn easily, yet is 
fond of reading, and pores over books or a curious mechanical con- 
trivance, in the most absurd way possible, for hours. He is like a fish 
out of water at a party, is considered rather a failure by his family 
and friends—but perhaps will some day turn out a great genius, and 
discover or invent something that will astonish or delight the world. 
And there is the clever rude boy who makes faces, and is very funny, 
and plays practical jokes, and is the terror of the timid ones. And there 
is the mischievous young gentleman with the large organ of destructive- 
ness, who has great natural gifts, of a kind that display themselves 
in the breaking of windows, taking toys to pieces, tearing his own and 
everybody else’s clothes, and upsetting every article sufficiently handy for 
the purpose that comes within his reach. For about three seconds after 
some great act of destruction he looks very penitent, but he instantly 
begins again, and fortunate is the party in which only one specimen of this 
genus is found. 

But if some are troublesome and riotous, and others begin to display 
precocious symptoms of vanity, many others are charming in their looks 
and little ways, and perhaps the society and conversation of babies the 
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most delightful of all. When I get over the first feeling of shyness in 
the presence of a strange infant, and when presuming so far as to venture 
to offer my hand find that it is not only taken but shaken, it is more 
gratifying than the notice of the finest lady in the land—of fashion. The 
process is this: you hold out a finger, the first, and it is instantly 
clutched by the whole four beautiful little chubby fingers and a thumb of 
the other party, which close tightly round your one finger with an 
intensity of friendliness and confidence rare in after life, and which is 


accompanied by a look so happy, and so straightforward and honest, , 


and unselfish, that the recollection of it is a joy for ever afterwards. 
Emboldened by the feeling of intimacy thus established, one may some- 
times go so far as to thrust a finger gently into the centre of its cheek 
(a very young baby may be called “it”); and if it is not offended 
by this familiarity, the whole face becomes dimpled over with the most 
beautiful smiles, the mouth, the eyes, the cheeks, the chin, the whole 
face becomes radiant with the brightest and most sunshiny laughter. At 
the same moment a sudden kick out of a little foot, in the direction of 
one’s waistcoat, the baby being in the arms of a nurse of course, shows a 
natural jollity, and a disposition at that early age to poke people in the 
ribs. Then the mouth struggles into the position usually employed in 
whistling, but the result is more in the nature of crowing. I don’t think 
it possible to express the sound by any combination of letters at my 
command, so had better not attempt it. The conversation does not go 
much beyond this, and there may be some who would object to it on the 
ground of deficiency of point; others I can fancy saying they prefer more 
variety, but to me it appears very expressive—as far as it goes; and if 
it is not very witty, or very learned, or particularly wise, on the other 
hand, there is no effort at display; it is not ill-natured, or self-sufficient, 
or pretentious, or vulgar, or siliy; and I prefer it to much of the talk that 
is heard in “ society.” . 
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Che Stage Queen and the Squire, 


8 
CHAPTER I. 
Toe “BEAR” AT BATH. 


Tae place was Old Bath, in the days immediately succeeding those of 
Alexander Pope and William Hogarth, and dovetailing into those of 
Horace Walpole and the Wesleys. Lady Lechmere had lost her seven 
hundred pounds on one night’s cards, and poisoned herself next morning 
to escape her debts in this world. The Duke of Devonshire had played 
away his great estate of Leicester Abbey at another sitting in London, 
Lady Mary had compared the round globe to a mitey cheese, and had 
as lief as not the half of it were eaten. Whitfield was addressing his 
multitudes, and summoning another lady of quality, drawn up in her 
coach at an easy distance and listening from her high place, to become an 
active party in the sale of her soul. The age was one of rackets and 
reaction from morning till night, and Bath was the head-quarters of the 
first—the scene of the pump-room, the raffle, the public breakfast, the 
junketing at mid-day, the ball at midnight, the play, the ridotto. 

The scene was a private room in the “ Bear,” when it was crowded 
with peers, bullies, rooks, highwaymen, leaders of fashion, waiting-women, 
and stage stars. The “ Bear” was held by great Mrs. Price, a hostess 
large, shining, portly—a friendly great woman, too magnificent to be 
fussy, or mean, or spiteful. In the days of Anne and the early Georges, 
and of private posting, when suites of rooms were hired for an ailing 
princess, brocade and Mechlin were worn by her as by her betters, and 
forced-meat balls, goose, and sage, buttered ale, burnt claret, and sack 
whey were consumed in her own parlour, where her pretty daughter 
Clarissa, just returned from a finishing school, and unable to do more 
than sew catgut, pet a lap-dog, and laugh to contrast her cherry lips 
and pearly teeth, was courted by jolly Squire West, with her mother’s 
sanction, and by young Medlicot, the painter, without. The “Bear” 
looked out on the Parade, with its throngs of beaux—veritable beaux, 
with Beau Nash at their head—wigged, caned, and snuff-boxed, and 
belles with trains, borne by black boys, cambric caps and aprons, and 
abundance of velvet patches. In and out of its yawning doorway strutted 
fine gentlemen, chaplains, and wits, while grooms, public and private, 
swarmed round the house. Its broad stairs and low wide corridors, 
traversed by the more private company, led to sitting-rooms of all degrees, 
panelled with oak or lined with cedar, with worked worsted wonders in 
the shape of chairs, and China monsters by way of ornaments. 
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The person was a handsome woman, attired negligently in what was 
called a sacque, with a mob-cap, sipping a dish of tea, as sober women 
will after fatigue or in anticipation of exertion, and making occasional 
reference to some shabby, well-worn volumes and printed sheets piled up 
beside her. The lady’s attitude was studious for days when a chapter 
of the Bible, a cookery recipe, a paper by Addison or Dick Steele, or a 
copy of verses, included all the knowledge after which the gentler sex 
aspired ; her retirement was remarkable at that gay era, and in that 
gadding neighbourhood; and her morning dress, though it would not have 
offended a Tabitha Tidy, looked plain among the silvered mazarines and the 
tippets of pheasants’ tails. Not to make a mystery of her, she was a rare 
woman; as you might have heard, had you stood in the bar and questioned 
the drawer, or retired to your own retreat and examined the chamber- 
maid, or even listened and looked amidst the general excitement in the 
great house—the loitering of passers-by when they came near her door, 
and the scuttling off upon any movement within, Mrs. Price herself— 
potent Mrs. Price, whispered confidentially how many notes she had 
refused to forward, and how many peeps she had granted, and waxed 
animated and mysterious, though we have disclaimed mystery with 
regard to the lady in the Nankin sitting-room. 

The stranger was a woman of five or six and twenty; but her 
beauty, though still in its prime, showed the wear and tear of years; 
and had it not been that its chief power lay in the intellect and goodness 
which sat on the eapacious but not cloudy brow, and gleamed out of the 
cordial but not shallow dark blue eyes, and hovered round the somewhat 
wide and somewhat lined but never sensual mouth—you would have 
said this was a faded queen whom the world was mad to worship. As it 
was, she did look faded this spring afternoon, and fretted occasionally 
audibly enough as she turned over the leaves of her volumes, and sighed 
heigho ! as she looked at her repeater—not quite so common an appendage 
as the little Geneva story-tellers, though a footpad carried always a goodly 
supply, and a gentleman’s gentleman of very fine prestige would wear a 
couple, “ one in each fob ””—and sipped her tea: which, by the way, she 
drank, not out of one of the diminutive China cups, but out of an old 
battered, but very shining little silver tankard. 

Anon my lady rose and strolled to a back window. She looked across 
the noisy, crowded stable-yard into the corner of a garden, where a lilac 
bush was budding into dusty dim purple blossom, that yet did not lack 
a drooping gorgeousness of air and lusciousness of perfume, and a hoary 
apple-tree blossomed white and pink like a blushing child, away over the 
green fields to a farmhouse upon a hill, where russet and yellow stacks 
proved the farmer’s command_of ready money, or caution in selling. In that 
farmhouse, according to the novels of the day, rustics in smock-frocka, 
milkmaids like peonies, and a farmer and his wife as uncouth and 
ignorant as their farm folk, ought to have been regaling themselves about 
that hour with beans and bacon, seasoning the repast with mirth of 
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the most boisterous, description. In truth, so that the mirth was innocent, 
it mattered little whether it expressed itself in huge guffaws, or cheery 
giggles, or dignified ha! ha’s ! as round the table at Wakefield; and, indeed, 
neighbour Flamborough was admitted by the good vicar to be decent 
company. From just such another farmhouse as that on the hill, on 
which our bright, benevolent woman—even in the dumps—was gazing 
wistfully, issued Caroline Inchbald, a beauty, and a generous, virtuous 
woman under great temptations, a friend and rival on equal terms with 
Amelia Opie. 

But hark! an arrival in the next room: fresh guests—country people 
of consequence, for they were ushered in by Mrs. Price herself, who 
received in person their orders for an incongruous meal, neither dinner 
nor. supper, to recruit them for some gala in which they had the pro- 
spect of figuring, to judge from a torrent of exclamations which pierced 
through a convenient. cupboard in the partition. 

“ Make haste, girls,” in bass tones. 

“Eat away, Fiddy,” treble, mimicking the bass. 

“Uncle, don’t attempt the game-pie. We'll be too late, as sure as 
our heads. Didn’t you hear Mrs. Price say there was a power of company 
all wanting seats? It would be too bad if we lost the sight after all.” 

“What, Prissy, worse than Admiral Byng’s defeat, or my spoilt 
medal?” 

“Oh! Uncle Rowland, how can you joke! Now, Fiddy, there’s a 
dear creature, don’t have anything to say to the cream tart. What 
although we’re as hungry as hawks, if we only get a good view to talk 
about at the Vicarage and Larks’ Hall.” 

“ There—Prissy, dear, then I’ve done. I'll just run and shake out 
our myrtle crapes and fresh pinch our stomachers.” 

“Hold! no such thing, lasses. I’m not to be left here to feed in 
solitude, and without e’er a portfolio or picture. You little geese, it is 
two good hours to the exhibition. Are you to be frizzing, and painting, 
and lacing, and mincing, and capering for two mortal hours, and your 
poor country uncle left to spoil his digestion for want of something else to 
do than eat? Is that your gratitude, when here have I come against my 
will to introduce you to the wicked, gay world, and spoil your Arcadian 
simplicity ? Don’t make faces, Prissy ? ” 

“Oh! Uncle Rowland. You are making base pretences, Uncle 
Rowland.” 

“Indeed, sir, I think you are as wild to see the wonders as we are.” 

But the remonstrance had its effect, for the young ladies evidently 
sat down again, and, by the clatter of knives and forks, condescended to 
do some justice to the good things provided for their solace, while the 
conversation went on in more regular order. 

The lady in the Nankin sitting-room had decidedly the advantage in 
this situation, as she did not soliloquize in private, and she heard through 
the cupboard and the locked door of communication the chat of her 
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neighbours. They spoke no treason, and they ought to be more prudent 
if they told secrets: it was a real benefit to a lonely wight, a little irri- 
tated in nerve and temper, to be a party to their lively, affectionate, 
simple intercourse ; and, as the truth must be told, the lady in the Nankin 
sitting-room crossed her hands with a motion of indolent interest and 
turned her head with an air of listless pleasure, nodding and beating her 
foot lightly on the floor now and then, in interjection and commentary. 
She could figure the group perfectly. Two rosy little girls brought into 
the town for a day and a night’s shopping and gadding, as they would call 
it, under the escort of an indulgent uncle: a bachelor, probably, else 
madam, his wife, would have been there to keep them in order; and not 
so very elderly, for the good man was of what was styled a sprightly 
turn, and though his nieces submitted to his authority, there was a 
decidedly modified amount of reverence in the way in which they insisted, 

“You must comb out your curls, Uncle Rowland.” 

“And I'll tie your cravat for you, sir, and make you quite smart. 
We are not to appear abroad with a country bumpkin or a fright of a 
student, are we, Prissy?” 

And mutual jokes were bandied pretty freely. 

“ Now, Prissy, are we to see the famous traveller?” 

“No, sir, it is to be the Virtuoso, with the mock copper coins.” 

“ Bronze, child, bronze.” 

“We're to have nobody in particular, only Lady Betty,” chimed in 
the more girlish voice. “The company, the other gentlefolks, will be 
quite sufficient besides.” 

“ And Fiddy will scream when the blunderbusses are fired. Shall we 
take the precaution of putting cotton in her ears beforehand?” derided the 
man. 
Then the single lady fixed further, that Prissy (Mra. Priscilla, doubtless, 
in company down in Somersetshire) was the cleverest and most forward, 
and that Fiddy (Mrs. Fidelia) was the shyest and, perhaps, the prettiest, 
for she was clearly Uncle Rowland’s favourite. But then, for all her rosy 
cheeks, poor child! she was delicate, since there was a constant cry from 
the conductor of the party, “‘ Fiddy, you vain doll, remember your mantle ; 
madam is not here to wrap you up, nor Granny.” 

“Oh, sir! we've lots of scarfs and shawls, all for Fiddy; and she is 
to tie on her Iris hood against the draughts.” 

“What! one of the poppies and bluebells that Will Honeycomb 
admired? She'll beat you, Prissy, out and out. I would sicken and 
bear her company.” 

‘“*T wonder to hear you, sir. I can tell you, Granny would not coddle 
meso. Granny is always preaching of hardening weakness.” 

“ Ah, the old mother is no milksop!” 

There, was she not right? Had she not full hints of the history of 
the vicarage and madam its mistress, the mother of these two little girls ; 
and of the parish priest her husband, their father—the younger brother of 
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the tolerably educated squire yonder, with his Larks’ Hall; and of 
Granny, who kept house there still for her elder son, where she had once 
reigned queen paramount in the hearty days of her homely goodman. 
It was a scroll fairly unfolded, and perfectly legible to the experienced 
woman. 

“Uncle Rowland,” prefaced the soft voice, more quietly, “do you 
really think the gay world of the town so much more vicious than the 
sober werld of the country?” 

“Why, no, my dear,” answered the manly voice, graver, too, and with 
a little sadness in its ring, “ ignorance is not innocence, and depravity is 
vastly more general than any mode. Nevertheless, there are customs of 
which I would greatly prefer Prissy and Fiddy to remain unaware, like 
their mother before them.” 

“‘ But Granny lived in the great world, and there is not one of us like 
Granny.” 

“The risk is too great, child; the fire is wondrous strong, though 
the pure gold be sometimes refined in the process—as your father would 
preach.” 

“ And, sir, this Mrs. Lumley, or Lady Betty, as they called her 
downstairs, is as virtuous as she is clever.” 

“You may depend upon that, Miss, or you had not come to Bath 
to see her play. They term the poor soul Lady Betty because she has 
turned on her heel from the worthless London sparks, and taught them to 
keep their distance.” 

“Uncle Rowland, I don’t think you heartily sympathize with charming 
Lady Betty.” . 

“Tut! child, I have not seen her. You would not have me capti- 
vated ere I ever set eyes on my enslaver? But, to speak honestly, little 
Fiddy, I own I have no great leaning to actresses and authoresses. There 
are perils enough in a woman’s natural course without her challenging 
the extremes of a fictitious career. More than that, Fiddy, I have not 
much faith in the passion that is ranted to the public; even if it were 
always a creditable passion. Those who are sorely hurt don’t bawl, 
child: deep streams are still.” 

“‘T will play to him,” says, to herself, the lady of the Nankin sitting- 
room, her lips parting with a slight smile, and her colour rising at the 
same time; for your true woman is easily pained, and, the more fully 
furnished, the more finely skilled, all the more susceptible to blame as to 
praise, and so on that account the less qualified for public life. There 
was many a strong enough argument against the stage and the desk 
which Master Rowland might have used instead of his weak one. 

Lady Betty, in that bubbling, frothing, steaming London—Mrs. 
Lumley in the provinces—was a young actress of great repute and good 
character, who had compelled success, like Mrs. Siddons after her, and 
reigned for several seasons, and still her fame was paramount and her 
respectability unquestioned. In those very dissipated days of Queen 
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Anne and the early Georges, the broad prejudices which darken the 
stage were light in tint and slender in force. The great world was 
tumultuous, giddy, reckless, with imnumerable victims falling suddenly 
into its yawning chasms, like the figures from the bridge in Mirza’s 
vision; the theatre was not a more exposed sphere than many another, 
and that made all the difference in the world. Very few save the 
strictest Methodists condemned it, when Henry Brooke wrote for it, and 
Dr. Johnson stood with his hands behind his back in the gre= room. 

Mrs. Betty Lumley, tall, comely, high-principled, warm-hearted, and 
ingenuous, was come of yeomen ancestors. She did not see a play ina 
barn and run away after the drama, like Caroline Inchbald; but on the 
death of her father and mother, she went up with an elder sister and 
young brother to London, to seek for an employment and a livelihood. 
Encountering some person of dramatic pursuits—manager, stage-painter, 
ticket-taker, or the like, or the wife of one or another—she was recom- 
mended to the stage. She was supported in the idea by all her connec- 
tions, when no one questioned the perfect lawfulness of the profession. 
She studied hard in new, though not uncongenial fields; she ventured ; 
she tried again and again, with the “ modest but indomitable pluck” of 
genius, and she at last won a profession and a prospect of independence. 
In all this nobody blamed her: on the contrary, the magnates of the 
hour, kings, councillors, bishops, awarded her great credit for her parts, 
her industry, her integrity, her honour. 

Not a lady of quality in London was more respected and admired, 
rightly or wrongly, than Mrs. Betty. At the same time it is possible 
that, having reached the goal, could she have turned back and begun her 
walk anew, she would have hesitated on following this thorny path. It 
was a thorny path, for all its applause and success ; nay, on account of 
them: with a good woman like Mrs. Betty, it required all her sincerity, 
her sobriety, according to the prevailing standard, her religion, to deliver 
her from imminent danger. Moreover, with the attainment of the object, 
had come the bitter drops which qualified the cup. Her plain, fond, 
innocent sister was in her grave ; and so within the last two years was the 
young brother, for whom her interest had procured a post of some impor- 
tance in the colonies, whence he bequeathed to Mrs. Betty, his dear 
distinguished sister, his little savings. Mrs. Betty struggled to be 
resigned, and was not only weary but tempted to grasp at material rewards. 
This was the turning-point of her life. She would be virtuous to the 
last: that honest, clear character revolted at vice; but she might harden, 
sour, grow greedy of power, imperious, and arrogant. For, remember, it 
is not said that Mrs. Betty had contracted no contamination. No, no; 
Mrs. Betty had suffered from her selfish fits, her vain fits, her malicious 
fits—she had experienced her hours of boldness and levity—she had 
made her own way to eminence—she had struggled with unscrupulous 
rivals—she had heard much which we would have wished her not to have 
heard—she had been a member of that wild, ultra fine, coarse, scan- 
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dalous society; but as we find saints in strange company sometimes, so 
the cordial, faithful, generous woman remained with only a slight coating 
of affectation and worldliness, thirst for praise, desire after excitement, 
habit of command. 

“Tl play to this horrid country justice,” whispers Mrs. Betty, quite 
roused, and looking animated and brilliant already. “I hear by the 
gentleness of his voice, when he speaks of the sins and sorrows of mankind, 
and when he addresses his little girl, that the fellow has a heart ; but he 
gave me no quarter, and he shall receive none in return. I'll conquer 
him. To come within sight and sound of the boards with his muddy 
boots and his snarls, spoiling the enjoyment of the lasses!” 

Very true, Mrs. Betty, it was neither very wise nor very gallant ; 
but you ought to remember that the most loyal prejudices are sometimes 
as loyally abandoned. 


CHAPTER. II. 


Lapy Berry ox THE Srace. 


TE principal theatre of the queen of watering-places in her palmy days 
was filling fast, as it had done for the last two nights. Other attractions 
lost their power. Ombre, basset, hazard, lansquenet, loo, spread their 
cards and counters in vain for crafty or foolhardy fingers. The master 
of the ceremonies found his services at a discount; no troops of maidens, 
no hosts of squires, answered to his appeal; no double sets were forming to 
the inspiring strains of “Nancy Dawson.” The pit and the boxes, and the 
more tragic boards, with the worthy, charming, gifted Lady Betty come 
down for three nights in the season, to improve, entertam, and enrapture 
them, and this her last night—constituted the only orbit in which the 
planets would revolve. 

It is to be hoped the company were on their best behaviour; for even 
in church the conduct of flighty young people was apt to be very far 
from exemplary: it is said, “they drew back their chairs from the front 
of the gallery, ate nuts and pelted the shells.” Atleast the world was 
here in full-blown. variety; sublime, languid peers; needy placemen, 
hilarious foxhunters, brave tradesmen, aspiring mechanics, poor good-for- 
nothings; sober housewives, whose thoughts were still of their husbands’ 
shirt-fronts and their hasty-puddings, and who never dreamt that they 
were impugning their sobriety by attending a play; above all, fine ladies 
armed with their fans and their essences. And, as a whole, the audience 
was in a vastly respectful attitude—the gentlemen tapping their snuff- 
boxes meditatively, and desisting in a great measure from their loud 
laughter, their bets, their cursing and swearing; the ladies only whisper- 
ing behind their handkerchiefs, and moving to cause their diamonds to 
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sparkle, all in acknowledgment of the vicinity of the fair and potent Lady 
Betty. 

The play was Venice Preserved, and Lady Betty entered in an early 
scene. Truly a fine woman—not so lovely as Anne Oldfield, not so 
superb as Sarah Siddons; but with a frank, fair, womanly presence,— 
bright, genial, quick, passionate through the distress of Belvidera, the 
repudiated daughter and beggared wife—the part which, according to 
Campbell, “so constantly commands the tears of audiences, that it 
would be a work of supererogation for me to extol its tenderness.” 

Dressed in the English fashion under the Georges, walked the maiden 
reared in the air blowing off the lagoons within the shadow of the grim 
lion of St. Mark, to such sentimental accompaniments as the dipping oar 
and the gondolier, and finished off with the peculiar whims of Betty Lumley; 
a fair, flowered brocade, for which William Hogarth might have designed 
the pattern and afterwards prosecuted for payment the unconscionable 
weaver, a snow-white lace kerchief crossed over her bosom and reaching 
even to her shapely chin, where it met the little black velvet collar with 
its pearl sprig; her brown hair (which had shown rather thin, rolled up 
beneath her mob cap) shaken out and gathered in rich bows with other 
pearl eprigs on the top of her head; her little ears bare, her cheeks slightly 
hollow, but so fresh, so modest, so cool in their unpainted paleness, and on 
the smallest provocation acquiring the purest sea-shell pink which it 
would have been a sin and a shame to eclipse with staring paint; the 
contour, a little sharper than it had once been, only rendered more 
delicate by the defect, and so sweet yet—so very sweet; her beautiful arms 
bare to the elbow, but shaded with falls of cobweb lace; and in one hand, 
poised daintily between two fingers, a natural flower, a bunch of common 
rural cowslips—it was at this period of the year an appendage that would 
have been formal as the Miss Flamborough’s oranges under any other touch, 
but was graceful in this woman’s slight clasp. You might see nearly the 
same costume worn by Mrs. Molesworth, one of the most beautiful women 
of her day, an early sitter to Sir Joshua; and, regarding the simple dignity, 
the privacy, and domesticity of its tone, partaking of ‘the pearl and the 
peach” of the flesh tints, one recognized the great discretion and tact of 
the actress who could persist in associating with her public appearance 
her version of this decorous and home-breathing attire. 


“‘ Enchanting creature!” “Fine woman!”  “ Otway’s devoted 


wife to the life!” murmured the company, in a flutter of genuine admira- 
tion, breathing freely, opening their eyes and their lips naturally—for- 
getting themselves, these Sir Plumes and Belindas, once in a way. 

“ I do hope the poor soul will not be deserted and undone—she’s 
so easy to serve—and all Bath, and, for that matter, Lon’on too, I 
believe, at her feet!” Mrs. Price says emphatically to young Medlicot, 
whom she is patronizing for one night, because he knows somewhat of 
plays and players; and who, in spite of his allegiance to swimming, 
simpering Clarissa, would give a fortune to paint that pose. Belvidera 
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need fear no lolling, no sneering, no snapping at her little peculiarities this 
night. 

As she came on, “ kind, good, and tender,” telling that poor dis- 
tracted, misguided Jaffier, in his humiliation, that she joyed more in him 
than did his mother, Lady Betty darted a sharp, searching glance through 
the boxes. Ah! yonder they were! The little girls the parson’s 
daughters, with their uncle the squire, fault-finding, but honourable; 
Mrs. Prissy, and Mrs. Fiddy wearing her red hood, among the great 
turrets of curls, the plumeaux and the topknots, to whom Bath, with its 
pump-room and parade, its shops and its balls, was as delightful a terra 
incognita—a fairy-land of gay and splendid people, as to Catherine Morland, 
another country clergyman’s daughter. Round-faced, eager, happy girls, 
intent upon the play, and the great London star, beautiful, wonderful, 
bewitching Lady Betty, who is now looking at them—yes, actually staring 
them full in the face with her deep, melting, blue eyes, while she re- 
assures her cowardly husband: why could he not turn hedger and ditcher, 
content for her sake? And how dared uncle Rowland disparage her ? 

There was uncle Rowland, younger than Lady Betty had taken him for 
—not more than five-and-forty—in his coat trimmed with the silver lace, a 
little old-fashioned, and even a little shabby in such company, his Mechlin 
tie rather out of date and already disordered, his cocked-hat crushed below 
his arm, and his bluff, ruddy face among his pinched and sallow brethren : 
a big English gentleman, who hunted, shot, or fished, or walked after his 
whistling ploughman every morning, and punctually smoked his pipe, 
looked out for the glowworms, listened to the nightingale, and on 
occasions daringly dashed in amongst the poachers by the palings of his 
park or paddock on summer evenings; yet whose hands were reasonably 
white and flexible, as if they handled other things in addition to guns and 
fishing-rods, and whose eyes, at once clear and meditative, had studied 
more than the spire of his brother’s church and the village street, more 
than quiet country towns, and loud watering places, and deep metropolises. 

At present, Master Rowland had no family ties beyond the Vicarage; 
and it was a matter of fact that he was in no hurry to marry or settle, as 
the phrase went; though he was settled long ago, and might have married 
once a year, without any impediment from old madam, as Mrs. Betty 
would have been swift to suppose. He perfectly approved of Mr. Spec- 
tator’s standard of virtue—‘ Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise a pasty, 
write a good hand, keep an accompt, give a reasonable answer, and do as 
she is bid;” but then, it only made him yawn. The man was sinking | 
down into an active-bodied, half-learned, half-facetious bachelor. He © 
was mentally cropping dry and solid food contentedly, and, at the same 
time, he was a bit of a humourist. He loved his little Prissy and Fiddy, 
his only breathing and speaking rosebuds and cherries, as dear god- 
daughters, whom he had spoilt as children, and whom he was determined 
to present with portions when he presided more prominently than their 
father, the vicar, at their wedding dinners; but he had no mind to take 
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any of their fellows, for better, for worse, as his companion, till death 
did them part. His own hair, which he mixed with that of his wig, was 
rusting into grey—he was surely becoming an old bachelor; but, happily, 
the old mother would not fret, since according to the ordinary laws of 
nature, she would not live to hear the old name changed: and, after all, 
while there was life there was hope, that the Hall, neither the largest nor 
the most magnificent but one of the oldest seats in the county, would find 
a mistress, a Madam Rowland Parnell, to figure on the roll of the many 
Madam Parnells before her. 

Then Lady Betty stepped upon the stage at Bath, and, amidst the 
gaze of a multitude of frivolous and simple, or gross and depraved spec- 
tators, incapable of comprehending her, played to the manly, modestly 
intellectual good squire, who could take a bull by the horns, who had 
some ear for the musical glasses, and of whom was certainly written a few 
ot the sentences of the memoirs in a particular paper, in that stock where 
we recognize the bearing of our progenitors more vividly than in their 
moth-eaten letters or on their mouldering tombstones. 

Master Rowland woke up, looked his fill, as open-mouthed as the rest, 
and while he did so, his system received a shock ; and Lady Betty was 
revenged to an extent that she had not foreseen. 

The noble, open-hearted, large-minded woman played on, going heart 
and soul into the sorrows of the dark-eyed, brown-faced sister whom 
Titian might have painted, and making them accord with her fair English 
love of justice, her blue-eyed English devotion to her husband, her Saxon 
fearlessness and faith in the hour of danger; only looking strange and 
foreign when, in place of lying prostrate in submission and rising in 
chaste, meek patience to rear her orphan son, she writhed like a Con- 
stance in agony, and died more speedily from her despair than Jaffier by 
the dagger which on the scaffold freed Pierre. The assembly rises in 
whole rows—sobs, swoons. Mrs. Prissy and Mrs. Fiddy are crying in 
delicious abandonment: Master Rowland sits motionless. 

“T declare I had forgotten the justice,” reflects Lady Betty, resting 
behind the scenes. ‘I do believe I am that poor Belvidera for the last 
half-hour, I meant to bring the man to tears. I do think when I recall 
his blooming face, it was as white as a sheet—the poor, dear, good man, 
I hope he’s none the worse of it.” 

It was not ranting, Master Rowland perceived, neither was it a 
personal revelation, except as a certain indication of faculties and feelings; 
it was such a representation by tone and gesture as Otway had first given 
by his pen, as the painter confers by his pencil, the musician by his 
instrument. 

Master Rowland knows full well that she is Mrs. Betty Lumley the 
great London actress, not Belvidera the Venetian senator's daughter; but 
he will never again turn from the chill of his stone-arched hall, where 
his fingers have grown benumbed riveting a piece of armour or copying 
an epitaph or an epigram, or linger under his mighty oak-tree, the Usher 
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which might have shaded three generations, or advise with his poor 
tenants, or worship in church, without the sickening sense of a dull 
blank in his heart and home—a vain craving-which cannot be satisfied, 
feeding on his peace like a low fever, leaping up and down, yet 
burning on. 


CHAPTEB IIl. 


Mrs. BETTy. 


Batu was sleeping as soundly as if it had been a quaker town: any 
sounds of riot were scattered and subdued. The dowager did not count 
her gains as she clutched them, borne along the street by the glare of the 
dropping flambeaux. Her son, who like the young Duke of Marlborough 
and his brother peer, carried no meaner change than golden guineas, did not 
clink them as he tossed them to the chairmen fighting for the prize. The 
poor waiting woman was sleeping profoundly with her head on her arms, 
worn out by her long watch, and dreaming blessedly of her father the 
village doctor, and her true love the young curate, who wanted her to 
wed on twenty pounds a year and the prospect of training young gentle- 
men for the schools: oh! a world happier in her vigil than her ensnared 
mistress arranging that fatal assignation at one of the wicked masquerades. 
The “Bear” was reasonably still for a great public house with twos 
and threes of travellers departing at all hours, waiters and hostlers 
stirring on their behalf, horses trotting out from adjoining stables, circles 
of chariots suffering displacement—all in addition to the distinct and 
fervent sensation of the night coach. 

Suddenly a noise and flurry arose in the grey light and its general 
repose—accents of terror and anxiety, a movement of pity and distress, 
rising, growing, and prevailing through the establishment. A young girl 
j is attacked by violent illness—a life in its spring-time is threatened with 
sudden extirction; friends at hand seeking remedies and bewailing the 
calamnity—friends at a distance, all unconscious, mentioned with broken 
voices and averted eyes. 

The incident appealed to all sound hearts. Mrs. Price was wiping 
her eyes and carrying up restoratives with her own hands. “’Twas 
Mrs. Fiddy, whom she had known from a child; the niece of Master Row- 
land, who had always supported the house; and madam, her mother, 
away at the vicarage, and the dear child, too good and quiet to live.” 

“Twill come to her, my good Mrs, Priee. My sister had these 
fainting fits; I’m used to them. I’m not affrighted; Ill revive the child : 
the poor child, I'll be bound she'll not be offended at the liberty. Pooh! 
I can sit up after playing as wellas sleep. Dear! dear! Many a night I 
was happy to.sit up with Deb,” pleaded an urgent, benevolent voice, waxing 
plaintive towards the conclusion of the speech. 
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“Indeed you are too gracious, my lady—I mean madam,” protested 
the perplexed, overwhelmed Mrs. Price; “ but I dare not venture without 
Master Rowland’s consent: the squire is particular, and he is much pained 
by Mrs. Fiddy’s illness, away from home, under his care: he will do 
everything himself, and issue his orders, although Dr. Fulford’s been 
upstairs lending his advice these ten minutes.” 

“‘ A fudge for doctors when there’s a helpful woman at hand, Mrs. Price ! 
Convey my message to the squire; inform him that I’ve had experience— 
mind, experience—and am a full-grown, reasonable woman, and not a fine 
lady. I know the poor Jittle sister will be shaking like a leaf, and frighten- 
ing the darling; and you are stiff in the joints yourself, Mrs. Price, and 
a little overcome. I'm just the person, so let me in!” 

Master Rowland, without his coat (for he was not a methodical 
enough man, though he had an orderly turn of his own, to travel with 
a gown and slippers in his valise), was labouring to recover his niece ; 
Mrs. Prissy, with her cloak huddled round her, was making magnanimous 
efforts to swallow her sorrow and terror, and aid her uncle; while the 
poor little sufferer—guileless, affectionate Mrs. Fiddy—lay very pale, 
very faint, very chill, with life flickering beneath her half-closed eyelids 
and in the gushes of her fitful breath. Master Rowland felt his interest 
in his pet and his regard for her tugging at his heart, while his trouble 
rendered him outwardly cold and hard, as it does some men; yet 
Mrs. Fiddy’s closing eyes turned trustfully to him, and her weak fingers 
clung tightly to his strong hand. 

“No, no; the fewer onlookers the better. What would a stranger 
do here, Mrs. Price?” he inquired angrily ; for he remembered, with a 
pang, that certain new, unaccountable, engrossing emotions had quite 
superseded Fiddy in his thoughts this night, and banished her from his 
notice when he might have detected the signs of approaching illness, and 
might have met them and vanquished them before their climax. 

“Bid him speak a word with me, Mrs. Price: a gentleman cannot 
refuse. I have reasons which will excuse my importunity,” reiterated 
that sympathetic voice. 

He walked out doggedly, and never once lifted his eyes. “Madam, I 
am. your servant; but we do not need your help: my niece would be 
scared by the presence of a stranger. Reserve your charity ——” 


“for the poor” he was about to add; but she interrupted him so humbly, _ 


putting her frank hand upon his arm, and using the first conventional 
phrase that occurred to her. ‘“ Your worship, I believe I could nurse 
the young lady better than anybody: I have seen my dear sister 
affected, as I judge, similarly. Do not stand on ceremony, sir; do not 
deprive the poor girl of a benefit which Providence has sent her, for a 
scruple—if you would not regret it. I beg your pardon, but do let me 
succour her.” 

He looked up. There she stood in her white wrapping-gown and cap, 
ready prepared for her patient; so appropriate-looking in dress and face, 
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with her broad forehead full of thought, and her cheek flushed with 
feeling; an able, tender woman in her prime, endeavouring to do 
Christian offices, longing to pour balm into gaping, smarting wounds; 
imploring to be allowed to fulfil her mission. He bowed, and stood 
aside; she curtsied, and passed in. He heard her voice the next moment, 
low, but perfectly audible, cheerful and pleasant, addressing Mrs. Prissy. 
““My dear madam, your uncle has permitted me to count myself a 
mature friend, like madam, your mother ; and after this introduction you 
will excuse me for taking care of you. Doctor, what drops do you 
favour? You have them there; if you please I'll offer them: I’ve 
administered them before.” She spoke to the doctor very courteously ; 
perhaps remarking that he was young and somewhat agitated, and that 
his black velvet coat was so much the worse of the wear that he also 
might be suspected of holding his cocked hat to his breast to hide a 
villanously compromising hole. ‘Mayn't I chafe Mrs. Fiddy’s hands, 
doctor? You're better, my dear?” 

Mrs. Fiddy’s head was on her arm; Mrs. Fiddy’s eyes were raised to 
her face wonderingly but complacently, and, though quite conscious, 
Mrs. Fiddy involuntarily sighed out “ mother.” Very motherly was the 
elder woman's assurance: ‘Yes, my dear, I'll serve as madam your 
mother, in her absence, till madam herself comes; and she'll laugh at our 
confusion and clumsiness, I warrant.” 

Mrs. Fiddy smiled a little smile herself. She was rousing herself: 
nature was reacting in its own redemption; the necessary stimulus was 
obtained, and the little lass was in a fair way of recovery. 

But Mrs. Betty did not leave off her cares; she elected herself 
mistress of the sick room—for she reigned there as everywhere else. She 
dismissed shivering, tearful, grateful Mrs. Prissy with a hug, and a whis- 
pered promise that her dear sister Mrs. Fiddy would be as lively as a 
grig in the morning; got rid of the doctor and Mrs. Price, and all but 
routed Master Rowland, but only succeeded in driving him as far as the 
next room. There he sat under the pale, pure, blue sky, and the first 
silvery beams of the golden sun in the spring morning, looking out at a 
duplicate of the prospect from the back window of the Nankin sitting- 
reom, on the same drooping, effulgent lilac, on the fair apple blossom, on 
the farmhouse upon the hill, and listening intently to every sound close 
at hand. 

How light her foot was—light as her fingers were nimble; how 
cleverly she shaded the sick girl from the light, without depriving her 
of air! How resigned Fiddy was to be consigned to her! how quickly 
and entirely the child had confided in her; how she had hailed her as 
another mother! Some women—young, handsome women—are very 
motherly, and caress an infirm father, and coax an ailing kinswoman, and 
pet an old servant, exactly as they would dandle a child—tickle him, 
smother him, with quite wholesome indulgence. Mrs. Betty was putting 
the chamber to rights, in defiance of all the chamber-maids of the 
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“ Bear ;” she was concoeting.some refreshing, drink, for which Mrs. Price 
had supplied the materials, over the fire, which she had ordered in case 
of mould and damp, even in the well-seasoned “Bear.” Once she began 
to sing softly what might have been a;cradle-song, but stepped short, 
as if fearing to disturb Fiddy, and: composed herself to’ perfect stillness. 
Then Master Rowland heard Mrs.. Fiddy question Mrs. Betty in her 
weak, timid voice, on Fiddy’s own concerns. “You said you.had seen 
these fits before, madam? May I be.so.bold as to ask, did. the sufferer 
recover?” 

There was-a moment's silence. It.was my. sister, Fiddy : she was 
much older than I. Dear! dear! Deb would have. been quite a middle- 
aged woman now; though I’m sure I never thought her so. She had a 
complication of diseases, besides being liable to swoons, all her life. My 
dear, she died, as we must all die when; our time comes; and may we all 
be aswell prepared:as‘was Deb! In the meantime we are in God’s hands. 
I have been taken with fainting fits:myself, Fiddy,.ere now. I think 
they are in my constitution, but they are not called out yet; and I believe 
they will be kept under; as, I fully trust, country air, and exercise, and 
early hours, will conquer yours.” 

“ And you will take great care of yourself, and go into the country 
sometimes, dear Mrs. Betty,” pleaded the girl fondly, forgetting herself. 

Mrs. Betty laughed, and turned the conversation, and finally read her 
patient to sleep with the morning Lesson, given softly and reverently, 
as good Bishop Ken himself might. have done it. 

The poor squire was a discomfited, disordered, Sir Roger. He could 
not cope with this fine woman; and then it came home to him impe- 
ratively that he was. precisely in that, haggard, unbecoming state of looks 
and costume significantly expressed in those days by the. powder being 
out of a man’s hair and his: frills rumpled. “ Dormer’s hair was free 
from any trace of powder, and hung dejectedly over his pale countenance, 
and it was evident from the tossed and disordered condition of his cravat 
and ruffles that he had not been abed during the night, but had only 
flung himself on a.couch in full dress.” Master. Rowland saw no reason 
in the world why he should subject himself to this. peculiarly damping 
process, and present himself at breakfast under such tarnished colours; 
though he was as little likely to suffer from it as any man, being as 
big and bluff in person as could be consistently with that undefinable, 
inalienable, untransferable flavour of a gentleman (and rather a refined 
gentleman) hanging about his skirts. So he absented:himself for an hour, 
and returned freshened by a. plunge in the river and a puff in his wig. 
But, alas! he found that Mrs. Betty, without quitting Mrs. Fiddy’s bed- 
chamber, by the mere sleight of hand of tying oma worked apron with 
vine clusters and leaves and tendrils all in purple and green. floss silks on 
clear muslin, pinning a pink bow under her mob-cap, and sticking in her 
bosom a bunch of dewy ponceau polyanthuses, with which Sally the maid 
had presented her, had beat him most completely. 
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Mrs. Fiddy was, as Mrs. Betty had predicted, so far re-established 
that she could breakfast with the party and talk of riding home later in 
the day; though but a wan flower, yet, like one of those roses with a 
faint colour.and a fleeting odour in their earliest bud. And Mrs. Betty 
breakfasted with the Parnells, and was such company as the little girls 
had never encountered before; nor for that matter their uncle before 
them, though he kept his discovery a profound secret: it was not so 
pleasant in one sense, and yet in another it made him feel like a 
king. 

This was.Mrs. Betty’s last day in Bath, and she was. to travel up to 
Town in the train of my Lord and Lady Salop, by easy stages and long 
halts ; otherwise she must have hired servants, or carried pistols, and been 
prepared to use them, in the mail. Fortunately the Salops’ chariots and 
gigs did not start till the afternoon, so that Mrs. Betty had the morning 
to spend with her new friends, and she was delighted to bestow it on 
them; though my Lord and Lady and their satellites, with all their inso- 
lence to their country neighbours, were perpetually sending lacqueys with 
compliments, conveniences, and little offerings to court Mrs. Betty—the 
star in the plenitude of her lustre, who might enlate Polly Peacham, 
and be:led tothe altar by another enslaved Duke of Bolton. 

How pleasant Mrs. Betty was with the girls! Upon the whole, she 
slighted “ the Justice,” as she had dubbed him. She saw with her quick 
eyes that he was something superior; but then she saw many men as well- 
looking, well endowed, well mannered, with as fair intellects and more 
highly: cultivated quite—than he. She was nauseated with admirers, 
without. her heart being touched. It is perfectly true that a woman of 
generous sympathies and cultivated tastes, clever, cordial, affluent in 
attractions, and easily moved on the surface, is hard to sound to the 
depths, and fix like a rock there, and so becomes a frequent. example 
of the genus old maid. 

But Mrs. Betty did not often find a pair of unsophisticated little girls 
won to her by her frankness and kindness, and dazzled by her goodness 
and greatness. How she awoke Fiddy’s laugh, nervous to-day, with the 
Chit-Chat Club and the Silence Stakes. . What harmless, diverting stories 
she told them of high life—how she had danced at Ranelagh, sailed upon 
the Thames, ate her bun at Chelsea, mounted one of the eight hundred 
favours which cost a guinea.apiece when Lady Die became a countess, and 
called upon Lady Petersham in her deepest mourning, when she sat in 
her state bed enveloped in crape, with her children and grandchildren 
in a row at her feet! And then she ended simply with the fact that 
she was born in a farmhouse like that on the hill, and she would like 
to know if they roasted groats and played at shovelboard there still; and 
showed them her little silver tankard, which her godfather the jolly 
miller had given her, and out of which her elder sister, who had never 
taken kindly to tea, had drunk her ale and her aniseed water: she used 
it every day—sure, what dish could be so pleasant to her? And Fiddy 
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and Prissy had each a draught of milk out of it, to boast of for the rest 
of their lives, as if they had sipped caudle out of the caudle-cup at a 
royal heir’s christening. 

Mrs. Betty made the girls talk, too—of their garden, the old parish 
clerk, the housekeeper at Larks’ Hall, granny, madam, the vicar, and, to 
his face, of Uncle Rowland, his horses and colts, his cows and calves, his 
pictures and cabinets; of Fox-holes: with Letty and Grizel of Sedley and 
Bearwood, with Dick Ashbridge: at whose name Prissy laughed saucily, 
and Fiddy bit her lips and frowned as fiercely as she was able. With 
what penetration Mrs. Betty read their connections, and how blithely and 
tenderly she commented upon them ! 

Mrs. Betty promised to send her young friends sets of silks for their 
embroidery (and kept her word) ; she presented Prissy with her enamel 
snuff-box, bearing an exact representation of that ugly building of St. 
James's; and Fiddy with her “ equipage”—-scissors, tablets, and all, 
chased and wreathed with tiny pastorals of shepherds, reclining and 
piping on sylvan banks, and shepherds and shepherdesses dancing on 
velvet lawns. 

Mrs. Betty kissed the girls at parting, and wished them health, peace, 
and good husbands; bidding them sometimes remember Betty Lumley 
when they were happy together, and when they were saying their prayers; 
she gently pushed away Fiddy, lest she should be too weak to return 
even that hearty salutation, and held out her hand to Master Rowland, 
who took it with a crimson cheek, and raised it to his lips: pshaw! 
she never once looked at him. He dropped the warm, firm hand, white 
and pink like the apple-blossom, and not too slight but that it could have 
baked bread and drawn on a roquelaire, and went out and lifted his little 
girls into his mother’s old coach, and drove off, never looking behind him. 
Why turn his head, when care had at last leapt up and sat by his side on 
the box-cushion ? 

The poor bachelor squire drove off, but for his manhood, groaning 
inwardly. He had come to Bath, never dreaming of evil, bent on none 
of the dissipations of the Circe city, but to give his little nieces a 
treat, and to gratify what mild student’s taste was in him for a student’s 
chief delight—a fairly played play. He had met the heaviest loss which 
a man can sustain. Lady Betty had acted, and caught not only her share 
of Master Rowland’s ticket, to which she was fairly entitled, but the 
cream cf his fancy and the core of his heart ; with which she had no 
manner of business, any more than with the state papers and the corona- 
tion jewels. 
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HSpuing. 


Fam Grecian legend, that in Spring, 
Seeking sweet tale for sunnier hours, 
Fabled how Enna’s queen did bring 
Back from the under world her flowers. 


Whence come ye else, goblets of gold, 
Which men the yellow crocus call? 

Ye snowdrops, maiden-meek and cold, 
What other fingers let you fall? 


What hand but hers? who, wont to rove 
The asphodel in Himera, 

Torn thence by an ungentle love, 
Flung not her favourites away ? 


King of dark death! on thoughts that roam 
Thy passion and thy power were spent: 

When blossom-time is come at home, 
Homeward the soul’s strong wings are bent. 


So comes she, with her pleasant wont, 
When April chases Winter old, 
Couching against his frozen front 
Her tiny spears of green and gold. 


e 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 
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Tue House of Lords has, in commercial phrase, been recently “ taking 
stock.” Its members now number four hundred and fifty-seven; among 
whom the earls are more numerous than the barons. This amount is 
about half a hundred in excess of what it was thirty years ago; but it is 
little more than double the number on the roll summoned in the reign 
of Henry III. to perform the service due by them. On this roll are 
inscribed two hundred names, of which fifty are those of spiritual barons. 
The bishops, who are now lords of parliament, but not peers of the realm, 
fall one short of thirty, if Lord Auckland be not reckoned among them 
as Bishop of Bath and Wells. The spiritual mixture was, of course, 
greater in the old parliaments than it is at the present day. In that 
assembled at Carlisle by order of Edward I., the eighty-six temporal peers 
were balanced by twenty bishops and forty-eight abbots. The prelates 
who have seats in the upper house do not equal the viscounts, whose 
total is set down at thirty-one. 

It is a well-known fact, that there is not to be found among the lords 
a single male descendant of any one of the five-and-twenty barons 
appointed to enforce the observation of Magna Charta. That competent 
authority, Sir Bernard Burke, attributes this circumstance to the ever 
rough and ready application of the law of attainder. The peerages have 
gone, but the descendants of those old landed aristocrats have not inva- 
riably disappeared. We find property now held, so Sir Bernard informs us, 
by the direct representatives of those who held it when Domesday Book 
was compiled. 

It is not, however, by attainder only, that many holders of titles have 
been cast off from association with the House of Lords. In former 
periods, those proud peers partook very much of the nature of those 
animals who, when one brother of the herd is wounded, drive him away, 
or gore him to death; so we occasionally discover that when a lord was 
hampered by such difficulties that he was unable to support his dignity 
his colleagues contrived to procure sanction toan enactment whereby he 
was stripped of that dignity—in order, perhaps, that he might sink with 
greater alacrity beneath the burden of his difficulties. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, there was a Richard 
Grey de Ruthyn, Earl of Kent, who was the idol of all the gamblers in and 
about the taverns of East Cheap. He was a great dicer, a deep drinker, 
had a melodious voice, and with bad people was accepted as a “ good 
fellow.” Richard had a weak mind, ever more ready to be impressed or 
influenced by what was exceedingly pleasant than by what was incontro- 
vertibly proper. At last, at every shake of the box there went from him 
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2 score of acres or the acres’ worth. At such rate of progress’ the head of 
a family is speedily ruined, and his family with him. So it was with this 
Earl Richard. A penniless peer, he lounged about playhouse doors and 
tavern passages. One night he lay down, in his tattered finery, on a 
bench in a low inn in London, and fell asleep, never to awake. When 
the tapster’'went to arouse his lordship, the Earl of Kent rolled off the 
bench dead, upon the floor. 

His half-brother and heir, Henry, succeeded to the nothing and misery 
bequeathed by his predecessor, but my lords did not summon the landless 
and coinless earl to sit among them, and serve the king. The doubly 
disinherited peer, accordingly, dropped the title altogether, and lived in 
an obscurity of which he was not ashamed, sharing the little he had of 
his own, with his son Henry. The Greys de Ruthyn, however, were of 
a stock not likely to be content with degradation. ‘The next heir, 
remembering he was a gentleman, and determined to sit with his peers, 
carved his way to fortune, and the gallant fellow having shown the stuff of 
which he was made, by becoming rich, was rewarded for such merit, by 
being called to the house, by a welcome writ of summons. 

Two out of the three Staffords who between 1444 and 1521 bore the 
title of Duke of Buckingham, ‘suffered attainder, forfeiture of all dignities, 
and death. Some years subsequently, their male representative, Roger 
Stafford, a man of excellent qualities and some justifiable ambition, 
endeavoured to reeover the position lost by his ancestors. Had he been 
like Osrick, ““spacious in the possession of dirt,” dives tellure, his success 
would have been assured. But Roger, though he had much learning, 
was owner of ‘neither house nor land; and the summons was refused on 
the sole ground of his poverty. Roger did not complain, but accepted 
defeat with tranquil resignation. Having been refused his title, he would 
no longer wear the family name; and when George Villiers, Marquis of 
Buckingham, heard that poor Mr. Fludd had died in a street of no great 
quality, his inquiry respecting the person so named was answered by 
the information that the poor old man was the heir of ‘the Staffords, and 
of a title to which the marquis himself was ‘raised at no very distant 
period. 

Some of the degraded peers hid their misery abroad, and were fur- 
gotten by their happier fellows in England. Such was the case with 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter. He was attainted in 1461; and for a 
dozen years afterwards endured such destitution in a foreign land that 
death itself might have been thought preferable. This brother-in-law of 
an English king, Edward IV., wandered from one Flemish town to another, 
ragged and barefooted, begging alms, and existing by such mendicaney. 
Néver before had an English duke been seen imploring the pity of passers- 
by, as he uncapped to them on the high road; but in the succeeding 
century, an English earl took nearly the same route, and lived precisely 
by the same means. This ‘was Charles Nevill, the sixth and last of that 
family of “‘Cocks of the North” who had borne the title of Earls of 
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Westmoreland. His ruin was brought upon him by his membership with 
the confederacy which sought to make of Mary Stuart an instrument to 
injure Elizabeth. Meanly and miserably, after the treason of 1570, did the 
noble traitor drag on life in the Low Countries, while the Kentish Vanes 
lived on his Durham estates, purchased by them, and the first of the 
twelve Fanes who have since successively enjoyed the title was raised to 
the dignity which the mendicant in the Netherlands had forfeited. 

He was not the only Nevill who fell upon evildays. In 1469, George 
Nevill, son of the Marquis of Montague, was of a family of sufficient 
wealth and power to induce Edward IV. to create him Duke of Bedford, 
in order to make him more worthy of matching with the king’s daughter 
Elizabeth. Eight years later, the young duke had so rapidly descended in 
ithe scale of riches and influence, that he was degraded by the parliament 
of 1477, “on account of his indigence.” At the termination of another 
eight years, in 1485, the dukedom was eonferred on Jasper, son of that 
Sir Owen Tudor who espoused the widowed queen of Henry V., and who 
is known to have been a very excellent Welsh gentleman, as well as 


‘suspected of having embellished some of his gentility by his sucoess as a 


brewer. Such are the lights and shades of the peerage. 

The peers who were exposed to indigence through gallant daring or 
inevitable calamity deserve to be remembered with more respect than 
those who lost their lands at dice, or set their estates on a turn of the cards. 
This was done so frequently by William, Lord Stawel (three out of four of 
the barons of which name never left a direct male heir to the succession), 
and the Berkshire and Somersetshire estates suffered so fearfully in con- 
sequence, that in memory of the ruined lord, the local proverb still lives 
which says, that “‘ when clubs are trumps, Aldermaston house shakes.” 
Nevertheless, the ruin here indicated was considered as bringing less dis- 
grace with it than might be brought into a noble family by a mésalliance. 
When young Edward Stafford, afterwards the fourth baron of that family, 
married honest and handsome Isabel Forster of Tonge, in 1595, Rowland 
White wrote to Sir Richard Sidney,—‘ Edward, my Lord Stafford’s son, 
is basely married to his mother’s chambermaid.” Now, in those days a 
gentlewoman’s gentlewoman was often a very good, though a very poor 
gentlewoman, and Isabel Forster, at all events, was not such a very base 
match for the Staffords, the knot in whose badge was popularly ascribed to 
the circumstance that a high sheriff of that family unluckily came to be 
hanged. 

The Stafford-Forster line expired early; and this mésalliance inflicted 
no lasting injury on the first-named house, nor conferred any even 
temporary advantage on the second. On the other hand, the degraded or 
attainted lords left descendants still recognizable in their respective lines. 
Heirs of Edmund of Woodstock, younger son of Edward L., exist in the 
children of Joseph Smart, a butcher of Hales Owen, and of George Wil- 
mot, the once turnpike-keeper at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley. These 
descendants, should they ever be fortunate enough to rise to the dignity of 
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keeping a carriage, will be entitled to quarter thereon the royal arms, 
which we hope they will not fail to do. Again, it is only a few weeks 
‘since the world heard of the decease of the last descendant of the 
Taillebois, the ancient barons of Kendal. The last of that old house was 
a young girl, Emily Tailbois, who at the age of eighteen died, a casual 
pauper, in the workhouse at Shrewsbury. 

In almost equal obscurity there died, in 1817, at Kensington, “ John 
Paddey, Esq.” He was in extreme old age, in his eightieth year; and was 
the son of Lady Anne Paddey, daughter of the first Duke of Southampton. 
That duke, it will be remembered, was the Charles Fitzroy who was the 
son of Charles II. and Barbara Villiers, of whom the indigent Mr. Paddey 
was the last surviving descendant in the third degree. 

A greater and a poorer scion of a royal house than this last, was— 
or is, if he be still living—to be found in Stephen Penny, the ex-sexton 
of the burial-ground in Bayswater, belonging to the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square. Stephen was the descendant of Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, the murdered son of the great king Edward IIL.; and might 
quarter the royal arms, had he chosen to do so, on any hearse which his * 
caprice might select for a state carriage. 

Other great men have had more doubtful descendants. No one, except 
the Earl of Anglesea, believed in the claim of the Irish trunk-maker to 
be the heir of the Percys. The earl protested against the indignity to 
which the impostor was condemned, when in 1672 he was carried from 
law court to law court, in Westminster Hall, with a placard fastened in 
front of him, indicating that he was “ the foolish and impudent pretender 
to the earldom of Northumberland.” Percy, the trunk-maker, had the 
same basis for his claim to be summoned as Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, that M. Musard, the French musician, might have, if he were 
to assert a right to the heirship of the nine noblemen of that name who 
were Barons of Stavely. Indeed, it is seldom that heirship to an old 
title readily goes out. There was, for instance, one, and only one, Lord 
Ap Adam, summoned by that name and title in the year 1299. This baron 
of so ancient a family left a son, but neither he nor any of his heirs 
were ever summoned to parliament. Later descendants, however, 
have noted every step in the pedigree of the Ap Adams, the succession 
to which baronial title is claimed by a Mr. Anthony Davies. Who shall 
say he may not succeed? It was not till 1836 that the Duke of Rich- 
mond won his cause at Bourges, against the younger branch of the family, 
and established his right to the lands annexed to his French dukedom of 
Aubigny. 

If we find some peers dropping away from the peerage by degradation 
or forfeiture, we meet with others who enter it with very humble, but at 
the same time honourable, antecedents. The barony of Norreys is now 
merged in the earldom of Abingdon; and the first Norreys of Ockwell, 
Berks, was cook to Queen Elizabeth. The Foresters were traders. It 
was to John Forester, of Watling Street, Shropshire, that Henry VIII. 
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granted the privilege of wearing his hat in the presence of the king. 
The original document according this ‘privilege is in possession of the 
present Lord Forester. King John made a like concession to one of the 
De'Courcys, and Queen Mary to her famous general, Henry Lord Ratcliffe. 
In all cases, ‘the privilege was extended to the descendants of him to whom 
it was originally granted; and it was exercised by one of them, in 
presence of George III. and Queen Charlotte. The enjoyer of ‘this poor 
privilege was usually uncovered as he entered the throne-room, but when 
he approached the sovereign, he put on his hat, for a moment, for the 
sake of the privilege, and immediately afterwards lowered it for the sake 
of courtesy. On the occasion above alluded to, the wearer of the hat 
stood covered for so long a period, that old King George observed to him, 
with some spirit and very good sense, that he did not contest his right to 
keep his hat on, if he chose, before the king, but that his lordship seemed 
to forget there was a lady in the room! Since that rebuke, the privilege 
has been rarely, if ever, asserted. 

They who are ‘conversant with the details of the life of the Princess 
Mary, before she was queen, are aware that she purchased her headgear, 
her caps, and her “frontlets” of a lady mayoress. ‘The milliner in 
question was no less a person than the wife of Sir Robert Gresham. 
The pleasant fact is, that proud as people were in the old days, no par- 
ticular ‘stigma attached itself to trade. Eminent divines bequeathed 
certain ‘sufficient sums, in their wills, ‘to “’prentice ” their boys. Young 
fellows, with very good blood in their veins, stood behind counters; and 
the counters helped to supply the benches ofthe peers. From'the parlour 
of a mercer’s shop in Cheapside, Sir Baptist Hicks went up to the House 
of Peers, as Lord Campden; and the old honest mercer’s blood, in the 
female line, flows on in the members of the house of Gainsborough. 
What commercial interest was maintained by Lord Campden jis not 
known; but he continued to the last day of his -baronetcy to serve his 
customers in. Cheapside. Such a personal connection with trade, after a 
certain degree of dignity had been achieved, can only be matched, as far 
as the present writer is aware, in the person of the Honourable Thomas 
Fitzmaurice, uncle to the late Marquis of Lansdowne. He was'the pos- 
sessor, at one time, of the Llewenny estate, so often named in the letters 
and gossip of Mrs. Piozzi. The marquis’s wncle was‘anxious to promote 

.the prosperity of his Irish tenantry, by giving every encouragement to 
the national manufactare of linen. On his Welsh estate, accordingly, he 
established extensive bleaching works, and exercised a careful master’s 
eye, not only over the preparation of the material, but over its subsequent 
productive sale. In doing this, he never lost sight of the aristocrat in 
the linen-dealer. He carried his produce, at‘stated periods, to Chester, 
but he rede thither himself, in that grand old machine ‘for squires, a 
“coach and six.” Once within the threshold of his huge dark shop. in 
one ofthe rows there, he was the active, thrifty, obliging tradesman, 
never refusing a reasonable offer, but invariably declining long credit. 
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Between Hicks and Fitzmaurice, ‘the most princely tradesman within 
London walls was'the famous Spencer, who gave his daughter, ‘dowried 
like'ten Begums, to the first Earl of Northampton, ‘who, either out of 
respect to his father-in-law, love for his wife, or gratitude for the Golconda 
which she brought with her from the city to the court, prefixed the name 
of Spencer to that of Compton, an union observed by all succeeding 
earls, Let us not omit the romantic circumstance to which the wealthy 
old cit was exposed by the reputation of his wealth. This was so great 
that it tempted the captain of a Dunkirk privateer to make seizure of 
him, not at sea, to which he never trusted himself, but on the road between 
London and Islington, which Spencer was wont to traverse in the late 
afternoon on his way, with gold under his belt, to his suburban home. 
The craft was in the river, and the Dunkirk captain, with half-a-dozen 
stalwart assistants, lay in wait on the road, but business detained the 
earl’s father-in-law in town, and the dowry of the countess suffered no 
diminution. 

City merchants, city tradesmen, city manufacturers, have largely con- 
tributed to the benches of the peers. Their blood mingles with that of 
the Cornwallises, the Cowpers, the Coventrys, the Cravens, and the Car- 
ingtons; the Dacres, the Dartmouths, the Dormers, the Darnleys, and 
the Dudley Wards. The present Earls of Essex and of Pomfret, of 
Radnor and of Romney, of Tankerville and of Warwick—whose ancestor 
Greville is remembered as ‘‘the Flower of Woolstaplers,”—honour the 
same estimable descent. The ducal house of Leeds recognizes its founder 
in the apprentice clothworker, young Ned Osborne, who saved his master’s 
daughter from drowning, and who shared with her, as his well-won wife, 
the then appreciable glories of the London mayoralty. A founder 
deserving no less respectful memory in the hearts of his successors, is the 
sturdy smith Phipps, whose invention of the diving-bell reflects more 
glory on his name than do the coronets of all his lordly descendants 
known either as Normanby or Mulgrave. 

The above all live and flourish. Other lines have died out, like that 
of the Lords Holland, whose last baron has no sooner passed away than 
his ancestral trees begin to fall before the axe, that preparatory weapon of 
the builders. Lord John Russell, in his Life of Charles Fox, speaks of 
the humble origin of the Hollands of Foxley. He does not add that 
Stephen Fox, the ancestor of this family, subsequently knighted, was 
originally bailiff to Charles the First’s secretary, Sir Edward ‘Nicolas, at 
Winterbourne, Wilts, in the church of which village he often officiated as 
parish clerk. 

Like Queen Ame, who-made a dozen peers at once—of whom it was 
facetiously asked whether theywould be expected to vote through their 
foreman—George f1I. ereated them occasionally in small ‘batches. His 
majesty, however, throughout his long reign, created only one duke—and 
he was the son of a London apothecary-who had lived to become a land- 
holder, and.to see that-son’a baronet. The heiress of the Earls of 
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Northumberland and Dukes of Somerset gave her hand, and countless 
treasure in it, to the handsome baronet, out of compassion, at hearing that 
he had been refused by a young lady who could not appreciate such a 
wooer. The king invested the fortunate husband with the strawberry- 
leaves, and he might have twined them round many a less worthy brow. 
The duke possessed in his wife one of the fattest and sleepiest of women— 
at least when middle-age descended on her. She went everywhere, and 
in great state too; but she was for ever somnolent. In her own drawing- 
room, in her chariot, in her sedan, or on the couches at court, she was to 
be seen enjoying herself, according to her pleasure or her infirmity, as 
“ fast” as that obese and drowsy eastern potentate, whose courtiers could 
only arouse him to consciousness by delicately inserting a gold pin into 
some well-covered part of his gracious person. 

A more extraordinary change than that from a shop to a coronet— 
the Pope’s grandfather, by the way, was a comb-maker in Brescia—is 
the descent from the peerage to trade or menial occupations. In the 
Annual Register for 1802 (xliv. 376), there is an allusion which will 
very nearly serve to illustrate such a case. The paragraph containing 
it is thus worded:—“ The sons of a noble earl, one of whom was breed- 
ing for a bricklayer and the other for a tanner, have been lately seduced 
from their employments by their sister, to the great mortification of 
their father, who is disappointed in his favourite scheme!” Had their 
sire been of Hebrew blood, there would have been little to surprise us 
in such a course, for every noble lad of the Jewish tribes was compelled 
to learn some handicraft. 

Is the above earl now to be identified? Could it have been the 
eccentric but accomplished and frantically democratic third Earl Stanhope, 
who was the father of “ Lady Hester,” and who died in 1816? When the 
French Revolution broke out, this nobleman laid aside all the external 
ornaments and indications of the peerage. He was probably the most 
advanced republican in England, and, in his way, an almost universal 
genius, writing on the laws of the pendulum, inventing arithmetical 
machines, plans for securing houses from fire, printing-presses, monochords 
for tuning musical instruments, and, previous to the days of steam, de- 
signing vessels to sail against wind and tide. If Earl Stanhope was 
not the man who set his boys to study with bricklayers and tanners, it 
would be difficult to think of a second. Had the thirteenth Lord Teynham 
been an earl instead of a baron, he, too, might have been suggested by 
our memory for acceptance or rejection, for he was succeeded by a son 
whose conduct was a deeper disgrace upon the peerage than if he had 
practised in his robes the vilest of handicrafts. In 1833, this son, the 
fourteenth earl, and one Donlan, a tailor, were found guilty of swindling 
Didymus Longford of 1,400/., under pretence of procuring for him a 
government situation. 

The glory of the long line of Teynhams was deeply tarnished by this 
catastrophe. On the other hand, the present Lord Rosebery is the first 
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English peer of his family ; but he dates back to a humble and honest 
printer, one James Primrose, who, in 1616, was licensed to print the 
tract, God and the King, “ for twenty-one years, in English or Latin, 
abroad or at home.” The trade of the printer here ennobled the peer, 
happier in such descent than if he traced his lineage through the Duke of 
Ancaster, whose little weakness was shown, according to Walpole, by 
pilfering silver spoons. 

There has been some curious trading of a different quality among 
the peers, as well as among some of the same persons before they reached 
the elevation of the peerage. All the great barons of Edward IV. were 
in the pay of Louis XI., who was proud to show their receipts in proof of 
the fact. One of these peers, Lord Hastings, more scrupulous, was never 
known to sign a receipt, but he was also never known to refuse the money. 
Perhaps, the most singular commerce in which the peers were ever engaged 
had reference to their chaplaincies! From one of Mrs. Carter’s letters to 
Mrs. Montague, we learn that these noblemen vended the offices in ques- 
tion, at prices varying from twelve to twenty guineas. Place and honour 
were never sold cheaper. 

But peerages themselves have been sold; why, therefore, should not 
peers sell their chaplaincies ? Secrecy envelops most of these transactions, 
but a few instances may be enumerated. That turbulent old Bishop of 
Durham, Hugh Pudsey, thus bought of Richard I. the earldom of 
Northumberland for life, and, on paying down that of which Richard was 
ever in need, a good round sum, he purchased the right for himself and 
all future Bishops of Durham to be secular Earls of .Sadberge,—the latter 
name being that of a village in the diocese. When Richard received the 
money, and invested the prelatic earl with a gold chain, he laughed aloud, 
and proclaimed as loudly, that he had made a young count out of an old 
priest. The compact, however, vas honestly kept, and the forty-six 
Bishops of Durham, from Pudsey, Earl of Sadberge, in 1190, to the death 
of Van Mildert in 1836, were invariably recognized by this title. Each 
bishop, during the period named, on first entering his diocese at Croft 
Bridge, was hailed as Count Palatine and Earl of Sadberge, and received 
suit and service, as lord paramount, from the lady of the manor of 
Sockburn. The mayor and corporation welcomed and congratulated him 
at the town-hall when he entered, still in his robes as a temporal peer, 
coronetted, belted, and girt with a sword. On other occasions, he opened 
the proceedings of the assizes as custos rotulorum of the county palatine, 
the judges being seated on either side of him. And all this honour was 
bought by the few thousand pounds paid down by the old diocesan, who, 
when he thus made earls of six-and-forty future bishops, never thought, 
of course, of stipulating that the wives of such as might marry should be 
countesses. Euch of these ladies, comprehending well enough that her 
husband could not make her an episcopa, was utterly unable to understand 
why, the said husband being an earl, his wife should not be allowed the 
privilege of ranking as a countess. However, this trifling matter was 
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settled in the reforming days which saw the accession of Doctor Maltby. 
The reforming authorities very audaciously suppressed the earlship, and, 
whatever the bishop thought, the ladies generally felt rejoiced, as women 
lightened of a grievance. 

This question of money has not always entered into the reasons for 
creating a peer out of a commoner. Thus Walpole’s friend, Dick 
Edgcumbe, was made the first lord bearing the latter name, for no other 
cause than to prevent his being examined on the secret committee, whose 
members ‘were very much too curious in-their inquiries respecting certain 
Cornish boroughs and ministerial influences illegally exercised there. 
These influences-were not confined to those boroughs. In 1742, the Earl 
of Lineoln strongly desired to reside in the house of Long Sir Thomas 
Robinson, who asked a pretty premium for it—namely, the governorship 
of Barbadoes: Sir Thomas obtained the employment, and Lord Lincoln, 
having tlus paid the rent, obtained possession. 

Thus was an honour sold for a house. Greater honours have been sold 
for money, not, as in the case of the earldom of Sadberge, by the king to 
the subject, but by the subject¢o the king. Such a case presents itself, in 
1301, when the tenth and last Baron de Pinkeney sold his barony to King 
Edward. 

Of other baronies the purchase-money has been paid long before the 
privilege bought. has been really acquired. This was, in some sort, the 
case with.the: barony of Skelmersdale. Sir Thomas Booth, Chancellor to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, advanced various large sums to that gracious 
master, who had given no value for them at the time of his death. Subse- 
quently, the niece and sole heiress of Sir Thomas married young Edward 
Wilbraham, and George III., remembering the old unliquidated debt, 
promised to make a peer of the bridegroom. The royal promise was no 
more aequitted than the debt; but both were ultimately disposed. of by 
the act of George IV., who in 1828 conferred the barony in question on 
the third son of the once young people married in the middle of the 
previous century. 

There is one house which, above all others, Horace Walpole loved to 
disparage,—that of the Berties, Dukes of Ancaster and Kesteven, one of 
those families the head of which was never succeeded by the eldest son 
and heir. The dukes, it cannot be gainsayed, were mostly as graceless as 
they were good-looking. The last young duke was seldom sober, and 
Walpole says of three of the duchesses, that they were always drunk. His 
testimony is very questionable, for he speaks of one of them as being the 
daughter of “ Panton, a disreputable horse-jockey ;” whereas Mr. Panton 
held the not menial office of “ Master of the King’s hounds.’ Horace 
would fain have made out that the line of Ancaster was more ignoble 
than if it had sprung from behind the counter. When he could not 
degrade the dukes, he trod upon the characters of the duchesses. With 
what’ a sneer he alludes to the second wife of the fifth and last duke! 
This person, he says, with malicious cireumstantiality, “ was some lady's 
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wornan or young lady’s governess.” The duchess was neither. She was 
a daughter of the gallant Major Layard, and of better blood than either 
Horace’s mother or stepmother—for the property of the first, Catherine 
Shorter, was acquired: by Londen. trading, and the family of the second, 
Maria Skerret, was of lower origin still. 

Tn old, and not well-regulated times; when kings raised ladies to the 
rank. of peeresses, the peerage suffered by the indignity, from which con- 
dition, however, it.recovered, in the persons of those ladies’ descendants. 
In these later days, the Crown sometimes acknowledges the services ren- 
dered by men who have perished in the rendering, by making peeresses of 
their widows.. There is only one modern instance of a sovereign raising 
an. unmarried lady to a place im the peerage out of pure gallantry, and 
with: attendant increase of respect and honour both to the accorder and 
the recipient: It is now many years since the bachelor Duke of Clarence 
wooed Miss Wykeham of Swalcliffe, and made offer of his princely hand 
to that fair and. richly-dowered heiress. The lady declined the peculiar 
greatness thus proffered to her; but the duke never ceased to pay her the 
homage of his respect, nor his. duchess subsequently that of her esteem. 
When the former ascended the throne he did not. forget the lady to whom 
he had paid suit in years gone. by. That old suit had been. refused, but 
William IV. came now with a.coronet in his hand, and entreated. accept- 
- ance only of the first—all he had to offer—in testimony of the regard which 
her conduct had inspired in him. To this request, so graciously enforced, 
the lady could not graciously say “Nay.” Since 1834 the name. and title 
of Baroness Wenman have honoured the rich and. varied register of the 
House of Lords, and have served to prove that the age of chivalric feeling 
has:not. expired with the formalities of chivalry. 
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3 Kew Glords about Sermons. 


—~1oo— 


I am suffering from Sermons. This is my grievance. It is also yours 
if you would only confess it, my patient and much-injured reader. 
Perhaps you don’t quite like to be reminded of it. You think it past hope, 
and past cure, and that therefore it is worse than useless to talk about 
it. Still it must be some relief to know you have companions in 
affliction, who can at least offer sympathy ; besides, you are not quite 
unprepared for the subject. We have all been reading about it lately 
a little more than usual. ‘Low murmuring sounds,” like the first 
rising of a storm, might have been heard a month or two ago in all 
directions: newspapers had little paragraphs about it wedged into their 
spare corners, and popular novels made short excursions into it from a 
philosophic point of view. The writers seemed to think that sermons 
had grown heavier than ever they were before, and that the thing had 
now nearly reached the limits of human patience; but no one seemed to 
know what was the remedy, or who was in fault. 

And who is in fault—the preachers or the people? I am about to 
demonstrate that the preachers and the people are both in fault, and to 
weigh out to each their due proportion of censure, as impartially as if 
Themis held the scales herself. 

In themselves sermons are no worse than they were before, and no 
better. But the people are better; that is to say, they expect something 
better than their grandfathers expected. The constant reading of leading 
articles in newspapers and “ crack” articles in magazines has created an 
appetite for luxury in composition. Even the unwashed know something 
of the difference between good writing and mere declamation; the school- 
master has been abroad long enough to make them at home at least in 
the English language. 

A modern congregation is probably not more anxious for improvement 
than a congregation of the time of Queen Anne: but it is certainly more 
attentive; and, unfortunately for the preacher, it is certainly more critical. 
It has no idea of taking him, personally, at his own valuation. Nor is it 
by any means prepared even to take his assertions, indiscriminately, for 
“ gospel.” 

All this time the clergy have been stationary. In Greek and Latin, 
no doubt, they have advanced as fast as their age, or faster. University 
men now write Greek Iambics, as every one knows, rather better than 
Sophocles, and would no more think of violating the Pause than of 
violating an oath. A good proportion of them also are perfectly at home 
in the calculation of perihelions, nodes, mean motions, and other inte- 
resting things of the same kind, which it is unnecessary to specify more 
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particularly. So far the clergy are at least on a level with their age. 
But this is all that can be said. When we come to their mother tongue 
a different story is to be told. Their English—the English of their 
sermons—is nearly where it was a hundred years ago. The author of 
Twenty Years in the Church makes the driver of a coach remark to his 
hero that young gentlemen from college preparing to take orders appear 
to have learned everything except their own language. And so they 
have. Exceptions, of course, there are, many and bright; but in the 
main the charge is true. The things in which, compared with former 
ages, they excel so conspicuously, are the very things which have least 
concern with their special calling. The course of their progress has 
reversed the course of charity;—it began abroad, and has never yet 
reached home. 

The cause of the phenomenon is not very difficult to find. The truth 
is, the clergy are not free agents. Although professing the Gospel, they are 
still under the Law. As Prince Henry was “haunted by a devil in the 
likeness of a fat old man,” they are haunted by a demon in the form of 
pulpit tradition. This unwritten law rules them as sternly as it ruled 
the Pharisees, and is the chief cause of their making void so often the 
laws of good taste and common sense. As soon as the preacher ascends 
the pulpit steps he seems to ascend into a new social atmosphere. From 
being natural and spontaneous, he becomes “ ceremonious and tradi- 
tional.” He goes on without remorse serving up for the hundredth time 
the same stereotyped phrases, the same conventional idioms which, by 
right of immemorial possession, have somehow come to be thought neces- 
sary to the very existence of a sermon. Nothing can be more smooth 
and rounded and convenient than these goodly old phrases. They fit 
into sentences wherever they are wanted, and “ square” them wherever 
they need squaring. Besides they give a sermon such an air of sound 
doctrine. As the time-honoured phrases fall on your ear you feel quite 
at ease on that point. From infancy you have been hearing them, till they 
have become as familiar as your own name. They have about them 
such a home feeling, such a feeling of safety and old experience and 
tried friendship. The sensation is like meeting familiar faces at a far off 
dinner-party, or seeing names long known on ’Change among the directors 
of a new railway in which you are thinking of taking shares. The same 
thing of course puts the preacher at his ease. He thinks his ground safe 
because it is old ground and tried ground. Moreover, it gives his sermon 
such a flavour of a genuine sermon. Let it be heavy, trite, pointless, pr 
anything else you choose, still it is a great thing to feel that it is a sermon, 
and cannot possibly be taken for anything else. 

Justice Shallow has given it as his opinion, that “good phrases are 
surely, and ever were, very commendable.” But it is proverbial that there 
are good things of which there may be too much, and with all deference to 
Mr. S. I think good phrases may be counted among the number. What- 
ever they may have been once, they are not commendable now. Long 
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use has worn them so smooth and round that you cannot catch them or 
hold them. For so many years they have made their entrance into the 
ear without any questions asked, that now they have lost all power of 
awakening thought. They affect us like the Amens and Glorias, producing 
no ideas on the mind either for good or evil. 

Still the effect is not entirely negative. In one way their influence is 
very visible and positive. Though they cannot affect the heart they 
affect the eyes, and cause them to close. Their easy monotonous dropping 
reminds one of the rustling leaves in Longfellow’s Patriarchal Tree :— 


“ A slumb’rous sound—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream.” 


This is the price we must pay for the traditional whistle, and it is 
rather too heavy. Can a sermon be a good sermon if it teaches nothing ? 
Sound words are very good things in their place, but we must take 
large discount from their value if it turns out that they do not impart 
sound thoughts. A great philosopher has recorded his conviction that a 
waking error is better than a sleeping truth. Fortunately we are not 
reduced to choose between the horns of so woful a dilemma; for truth 
may be made waking as well as error. To transform sleeping truths 
into waking truths we have only to recast them, without changing the 
substance. Such is the opinion of the Dean of Westminster, and I shall 
quote his words as a counterpoise to the authority of Mr. Shallow :— 
“ While all language must be figurative, yet long familiar use is conti- 
nually wearing out the freshness and sharpness of the stamp: so that to 
create a powerful impression, language must be recalled, minted and 
issued anew, and cast into novel forms. This is the secret of all effectual 
teaching—of all speaking which shall leave, as was said of the eloquence 
of Pericles, stings in the minds and memories of the hearers.” * 

Let a sermon be as soporific as you choose, there is always a party to 
applaud if it is only well stuffed with these relics of antiquity. They 
pronounce it so “sound,” and so everything else that a sermon ought 
to be. If it is not so furnished, of course we hear corresponding obser- 
vations on the other side of the question. This is the class whose 
criticism preachers live in fear of. They reign over them with an eternal 
Reign of Terror. There is no protection from their power and no appeal 
from their sentence. They may be in a minority, but that is of no 
consequence; they constitute themselves the standard all the same. They 
talk more than all the rest, and talk with more assurance. Oh, it is 
wonderful what assurance can do! What can it not do? Only keep 
asserting your principles as if they could not be wrong, and you are 
safe to make converts. It is so pleasant to be saved the trouble of 
thinking, that your modest neighbours will be content to have theirs done 
out, and you can have the job. Before long they are sure to take you 
at your own estimate. And if your special vocation lies in criticizing a 
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preacher, you can soon convince him that he also will be taken at your 
estimate. 

It is this class which forms the depository of sermon tradition. They 
are Medes and Persians of sermon law. Their creed is simply nolumus 
leges pulpiti mutari. 

Many of the clergy would not acknowledge the existence of the 
despotism. Some of them have been broken to it by long habit till 
they have grown to think it must be right in some inscrutable way. 
It has by degrees acquired in their eyes the aspect of an institution of 
Britain, if not of the world; and to think of subverting it would seem 
to them almost as presumptuous as to think of subverting one of the 
laws of nature. Others, however, admire the Mede-and-Persian insti- 
tutes for their own sake. They are among the tyrants themselves, and 
then they are the worst of tyrants. It is always the way. If you want 
to see a tyrant in his glory, take a man from the class that must suffer 
the tyranny. No one applies the cowhide to a negro slave with such 
remorseless energy as a negro overseer. No one excludes a snob from 
his social circle with such inflexible rigour as a lord who has lately been 
a snob himself. 

But the greater number chafe and writhe secretly under their chains. 
They would revolt if they only had the courage. Well, they must take 
courage. Courage is sometimes prudence, and it is prudence here. The 
age is going on too fast for them to remain safely where they are. If 
they are resolved to take their ease for the present they must pay for 
it by and by. One cannot eat a theological cake and Have it any more 
than another cake. The best advice that can be given them is to “cut 
and run for it,” if they will excuse the boldness of the metaphor, in 
consideration of the goodness of the counsel. It has succeeded often 
with black slaves, and why may it not with white ones? It is not safe 
to be the last to leave a falling house, as the rats know; and it needs 
no profound discerning of the signs of the times to see that the tough 
old fabric, which has stood so long against wind and weather, will some of 
these days come down unpleasantly about their ears. 

One law in the Mede-and-Persian code deserves special notice; it 
is the worst of the set, and ought to be the first taken down from its bad 
pre-eminence, Every sermon, it seems, ought to be divided into “ heads ”— 
three heads. I say “three,” for although one more or less may be allowed 
on occasion, still three is the model number—the symbol of perfect ex- 
cellence. When you have got through the heads, well-known as “ firstly,” 
“secondly,” and “ thirdly,” you then come to the “ Improvement,” which 
it appears is something different from the rest of the sermon; and when 
the improvement is over you come to “In conclusion.” 

What can be the meaning of this conventional barbarism? Can any 
Mede-and-Persian legislator show cause why it should not receive sentence 
of death? Why is it to be taken for granted that every subject of a 
sermon must resolve itself into just three component parts of equal 
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importance? A newspaper writer never fancies that his articles must. be 
threefold; no more does a reviewer; no more does a writer of octavos, 
quartos, or folios. In no human composition except sermons is it taken 
for granted that the subjects must run all in the same invariable channels. 
Imagine an orator in Parliament standing up to inform honourable mem- 
bers that he should ask their attention while he considered firstly so-and- 
so, and secondly so-and-so, and thirdly so-and-so; and then he should 
“improve” his observations in such-and-such a way! Honourable mem- 
bers would soon bring him to his senses. Unfortunately their privi- 
leges are such as a preacher’s audience cannot have. ‘They are free, as 
Lord Macaulay says, to “cough down an orator, or walk off to dinner.” 
This is the kind of criticism that effectually sharpens an orator's wits. 
He knows that if he commences his speech in the approved sermon form, 
by the time he reaches “thirdly” his audience will consist of himself 
and the Speaker. If preachers could be brought under a criticism as 
practical as this, preaching by heads would soon be as much out of fashion 
as preaching in Latin. 

I have seen a paper which is widely circulated among the clergy, com- 
posed by an author who modestly conceals his name, and containing in- 
structions “how to make sermons.” Some of the advice he gives may be 
good enough, possibly; but all through he naively takes for granted that 
a sermon must be in heads. Te never asserts.it, thinking evidently that it 
is too plain to need assertion ; he assumes it as a thing of course, just as 
he assumes that there must be a church and a pulpit, and a congregation. 
Do you always do so-and-so, he asks, with the most piquant innocence, 
“when you begin to divide your sermon into heads?” Then do you do 
so-and-so “when you come to work the first head?” Oh! for some power 
inquisitorial to put the author of these questions himself to the “question,” 
and force him to give a reason why a sermon cannot be a sermon without 
heads! As the gentleman unfortunately is unknown, we cannot have his 
reason on compulsion (nor without it); but this is of little consequence, as 
every traditional preacher is ready to give it for the asking :— 

‘* It is so orderly a plan, and makes the people remember.” 

No, my friend, it is not orderly, and it does not make the people 
remember. It is disorderly, and makes the people forget; it is mono- 
tonous and puts the people asleep. It forces your subjects into an unna- 
tural shape, and crushes them up in an iron strait-waistcoat. Was 
Procrustes “orderly” when he made all his subjects fit into the same 
bed? And why should your subjects be all of a pattern more than his? 
Yet you go on year after year serving up the same meat in the same dish, 
and with the same unchangeable sauce. How would the author of the 
Instructions like to be fed in this way himself? We have all heard of 
the Roman emperor who was so particular about the getting up of his 
mince-pies. The cook, a new cook, sent up an unsatisfactory article one 
day, and was condemned in consequence to eat of the same dish himself 
evermore, and cf nothing else whatever. I happen just at the moment 
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to have forgotten how the story ends; but we may safely conclude that 
the unhappy chef expired in agonies within a month. 

A traditional gentleman here interrupts me to say that it is very easy 
to criticize, and very much easier to pull down than to set up. What 
kind of division, he asks, would you propose yourself? This is precisely 
the point to which I was proceeding. The orthodox school will therefore 
have their turn, and may pull my structure in pieces—if they can. 

A sermon should consist of one head only. In other words, the 
subject ought to be onefold instead of threefold. There should be one, 
and only one, leading thought;—one central idea round which all the 
others gather, and to which they converge. The other ideas are brought 
in for sake of it, and not for themselves. They are only tributary streams, 
intended to flow into the main channel and swell its tide. I have read 
of a certain lover who divided the world into one division, namely the 
place where she (Phyllis) was. It is on this principle a sermon should 
be divided. It should consist of one division, namely, that in which the 
subject is contained. 

It is plain that this is a practicable plan ; in fact, it is the plan prac- 
tised by some of the very best preachers of the day. It is plainly feasible, 
also, from considering that it only supposes a single head in an ordinary 
sermon worked out a little more at length. Now look at the advantages 
of it. The assistance given to the memory by its unity and concentra- 
tion is simply past counting. The attention all gathers itself round one 
idea, and everything else is subsidiary to this. In the threefold system the 
ideas are co-ordinate and of equal importance; the attention is therefore 
distracted, for it is trisected. The effect is like hearing three sermons at 
a sitting, where each must weaken the effect of the others. In the one- 
fold method the ideas are not co-ordinate but subordinate. Instead of 
weakening they strengthen one another, that is, all the rest strengthen 
one other. They turn the attention continually to it, and not from it. As 
the preacher goes on he throws upon it a light more and more intense, 
and brings it to a fiercer and a fiercer heat. The audience, if they have 
ears at all, must carry away that one thought at least. Much may be 
forgotten, or rather must be forgotten. Illustrations, examples, and other 
parts of the scaffolding will slip out of the memory; but the one central 
idea can scarcely be displaced. It remains woven into the texture of 
the mind, and becomes inalienably entailed as part of our intellectual 
wealth. 

It follows that the thing which forms the lowest of characters in a 
man is the highest-of merits in a sermon—that it has not two ideas in its 
head. 

A second lover of antiquity comes to remark that there is something 
rather contemptible about this. What! only get one idea from your 
whole sermon? Surely an hour or half an hour of patient listening might 
endow us with more than that? And so it might, arithmetically ; at 
least it might give you a look at more. But what are you the better of 
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that if it does not put you in possession of them? Whether would you 
prefer to havea single acre of ground in perpetuity, or to have a pleasant 
walk over three or four acres that must pass out of your possession when 
the walk is over? 

And let no one despise the wealth that comes from a single idea. If 
it is a good idea, and if you have it fast in your grasp, it becomes a 
nucleus round which other thoughts collect and form themselves. But 
take it even on the lowest ground and count it by simple arithmetic. 
There are fifty-two Sundays in the year, and I make the enemy a present 
of the holidays; there are therefore one hundred and four sermons in the 
year. Has any antiquarian carried off from his year of church-going 
one hundred and four distinct and definite ideas? It is plain that no one 
has a right to a hearing who has not accomplished the feat. If any one 
has, let him leave his name and address at the publisher’s office, with a 
list of his hundred and four ideas for the year 1860. If the list is found 
correct, his case shall be specially considered in our next number. 

Nothing can make a permanent impression if it is not natural. The 
threefold system is purely artificial. Nature never works in such regular 
and uniform style as that. It has all the signs of man’s workmanship about 
it. Originally it was invented to facilitate the manufacture of sermons 
when the preacher had nothing particular to say. It reduces the work to 
a kind of manual art, a thing to be worked like a sum in arithmetic by 
rule,—the rule of three. A thing so artificial escapes at once from the 
memory. It is all words,—words that fly in at one ear, and fly out at the 
other. Homer was probably hinting darkly at this when he talked so 
often about winged words. Most probably the tradition party was too 
powerful then to allow him to speak plainer. But without insisting on 
this, it is certain that Lord Bacon had them in his eye in the famous 
passage of the Novum Organon where he so fiercely tackles the philosopher 
in Cicero. A gentleman there who wishes to pass for a philosopher looks 
up and wonders why the sky was ornamented with stars, as if an edile 
had been at it. “ Sir,” says Bacon (I translate him rather freely from the 
Latin), “‘ you don’t know what you’re talking about ; you only expose your 
ignorance. If an edile had done the ornamenting, he would have set 
the stars in regular and tasteful patterns like a lace collar or a Brussels 
carpet. But nature hasa different style; she has the greatest aversion 
for ‘the regular thing.’ Accordingly she sowed the stars carelessly like 
diamond dust over the sky.” 

The uninitiated have no suspicion that there is a patent process by 
which divisions and heads can be made to order, and in any number that 
may be required. All the secrets of the art may be found in Simeon’s 
Skeletons. What Pope did for the decasyllabic verse Simeon did for the 
manufacture of sermons. His machine turns out “skeletons” of the true 
orthodox cast as smoothly and as fast as M. de la Rue’s machine turns out 
envelopes. In his twenty volumes he has supplied enough of these 


anatomical preparations to last to the end of the werld, and has. 
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bequeathed them to the orthodox, as Thucydides bequeathed his history 
to future ages, “for an everlasting possession.” A clergyman of this 
school considers his Simeon almost as essential to his functions as his 
ordination or his Bible. It -is part of his abstract idea of the office. 
He can no more conceive a clergyman without it than he can conceive 
& sweep without a brush or a shoemaker without a last. 

This is bad enough, yet there is worse behind. Some clergymen do 
not even fill in their own flesh and blood to the ready-made skeletons. 
Their purses do duty for their brains and save them all trouble except 
that of reading aloud. Any one who consults the advertising columns of 
newspapers must have remarked suspicious notices addressed “ To Clergy- 
men,” informing them that at such and such a place there is a number of 
manuscript sermons to be disposed of on the most reasonable terms, and 
that “the strictest secresy may be relied on.” Sometimes clergymen 
receive circulars stating that Mr. A. has lithographed one hundred 
sermons of his own composition; that as the number of copies is very 
limited they may be used with perfect safety; and, as before, that the 
strictest, &c. &c. The demand is sufficient to maintain a rather flourish- 
ing trade in these precious productions, which are written generally not 
by clergymen but by schoolmasters out of employment, and literary 
gentlemen who have failed in everything else. 

In things like this, mistakes will sometimes happen even with the 
best management. A clergyman who fondly believed his manuscripts 
peculiar to himself was invited to preach in a church at some distance. 
Imagining that his sermon had created a sensation, he asked the sexton, 
after service, how it was liked. ‘Oh, very much indeed, sir,” said the 
sexton,—“ we always liked that sermon.” 

Eloquence is another stumbling-stone with preachers. Men to whom 
nature has not been so liberal in this respect as she might have been 
imagine that eloquence is a duty, a thing to be tried at all hazards. 
They think, as Pompey thought when he faced the storm at sea, that a 
brave man ought always to look to what is right and take no account 
of consequences. This is an unfortunate doctrine for the listeners. It is 
this that gives birth to all those varied phases of eloquence that may 
be met with, from the fine-frenzy man to the man who tears his passion 
to very rags and tatters. It is an unfortunate doctrine, for it is not 
given to all men to be eloquent, and bad eloquence is worse than none 
at all. If nature has not bestowed it the best thing is to let it alone. 
Horace said a poet was nature’s workmanship, because he happened to 
be writing on the art of poetry. If he had been engaged on an art of 
prose he would have said the same about the orator. The world knows 
this very well and makes allowances accordingly. Like wit or any other 
special gift it thinks it an excellent thing where it can be found, but still 
not a necessary of life. Coleridge and Sidney Smith were specially gifted 
with conversational powers. Every one was fascinated, and every one was 
delighted to let them lead and to let them shine. When Mr. Jones, 
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however (a most respectable man, but not gifted in the same way pre- 
cisely), tries to follow their example, he finds the effect entirely different, 
Invitations become fewer and fewer, till he awakes to the dread con- 
sciousness that his friends think him a bore. Yes, Mr. Jones and juvenile 
orators of the pulpit, we do like wit and eloquence, and champagne also 
—when they are good; but we can do without them. If you have only 
imitation to offer us, we shall like your entertainment much better for 
leaving them out, 

There is one form of eloquence open to all, and only one—the 
eloquence of earnestness. But this may be left to take care of itself. It 
comes spontaneous and unsought, the natural offspring of sincerity and 
truth. It presupposes only that the teacher is himself convinced ; for as 


Milton tells us— 
“¢ ____. None 


But such as are good men can give good things,” 

This is the form of eloquence which best becomes the pulpit, and best 
agrees with our national taste. It is grave and solemn, as becomes a 
theme so sacred. It is impressive and effective, because the language is 
felt to be from the speaker’s heart,—the utterance not of what he thinks 
to be brilliant, but of what he knows to be true, This is a gem without 
price, and a gem that none can counterfeit. The world—even the worldly 
—can tell the difference. The imitation may be good, but an unerring 
instinct tells them it is imitation, 

Our venerated teachers must not take it as an insult, that we should 
presume to offer them some hints how they ought to teach us. Perhaps 
it is not wholesome to be always teaching others. And is it not possible 
that in this way they may hear of something to their advantage? When 
Benedick overheard his friends take him down as he lay in the bushes, 
instead of making it an insult he wisely reflected on the happiness of 
those that can “hear their detractions, and put them to mending.” 
Besides, it is asking no more than simple justice, nor as much. All the 
year round they have the parole, and we must listen in silence. What- 
ever we may think in church, we cannot speak. The heaviest Mede-and- 
Persian in the kingdom is lord of his own pulpit. It is his castle, and we 
cannot eject him to put him in a pew and have our turn at lecturing him. 
We must either take it out in print or let it alone. It is not much to 
ask them for once to change places with us. Even the slaves at Rome 
were allowed as much, Once in the year they might tell their masters 
exactly what they thought of them. It is a hard case if in this land of 
freedom we cannot claim a privilege which those heathen tyrants granted 
without asking. 
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I. 
Come out with me into the moonlight: I know ‘twas the maddest of fully, 
But I could not without having seen her go away to that far off land; 
And look, I have got some last tokens, those few little leaves of holly,— 
I needed not them to remember her, but they've thrilled to the touch of 
her hand. 
II. 
She was talking just now with Barbara, and fingering them on the wall, 
While I from the doorway envied each poor little innocent leaf, 
And so, when that waltz was over, I quietly crosséd the hall, 
And slipping them into my bosom slunk off like a guilty thief. 


ll. 
How calmly the full moon is shining,—let us take a last stroll to the river; 
No, not on this, the other, the shady side of the street. 
She looks all too tranquil for me,—she is patient and true as ever: 
*Twas just such a night when we parted—ah! I dreamt not that thus 
we'd meet. 
Iv. 
But one year, one short year ago, I was ordered to join my ship; 
Her relations had managed it so that I might be kept out of the way; 
That night for the first time and only I tasted the dew of her lip, 
When she swore before God to be mine, and was his in nine weeks from 
that day. 
v. 
Poor fool ! I had dreamt of that parting when far away out on the ocean; 
That touch of her soft lips had cheered me when my heart was inclinéd 
to fall. 
And had roused me to greater exertion in the hope of obtaining promotion, 
That I might be more worthy of her—and this is the end of all, 


VI. 
She feigned not to know me to-night; we met, but her eyes never faltered. 
She moved along proudly as ever ; but how changéd she looks, and 


how ill, 
Twelve months since so girlishly beautiful! My God, she is dreadfully 
altered ! 
And yet ’twas the well-known face, George,—the same face, her dear 
face still. 
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Vil. 
I could see the care-lines on her forehead; how smooth it was, and how 
fair ! 
And her eyes have dark circles round them, where the hot tears have 
left their trace. 
Her cheeks, too, are sunken and wan, while the heavy braids of her hair, 
Which was parted low down, seemed to heighten the marble pale of 
her face. 
vit. 
Her lips parted once in a smile too, sweet as ever but sadder and older, 
And the nether one quivered, as though it were more used to weeping 
than laughter, 
And the smile died out only too quickly, leaving her face all the colder, 
The shadow which ever hangs over it visibly deepening after. 


1x. 
And this was the bride—the bride, George—my bride that was to have been, 
Whom I'd loved from mine earliest boyhood, and loving had hopéd 
to win ; 
And what does it matter to me, though a stranger has come between? 
I love her as madly as ever, God help me an it be a sin. 


x. 
I know that they forced her into it; I can see that her heart is broken. 
Ah! would that by shedding my heart’s best blood I could free her from 
all her pain, 
And rescue her life from the lie which her innocent lips have spoken, 
And bring back that glad light to her eyes which can nevermore shine 
there again. 
xt. 
They have sold her: by heaven! they have sold her, to the slavery of 
wealth and position : 
Her father has taken her to market, and this man with his riches has 


bought her ; 

While, false to her womanliest instincts, her mother has counselled sub- 
mission : 

No doubt she is proud of the marriage, and boasts of my lady her 
daughter. 
XII. 

Oh, we hear of the horrors of slavery, and ask why God’s vengeance still 

lingers, 


And our women write liberty autographs, and remember the slaves in 
their prayers, 
And weep o’er the wrongs of the captives, while the jewels which gleam 
on their fingers 
And the bracelets which circle their arms are heavier fetters than theirs. 
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xii. 
Worse than slaves are those women of England who barter their souls for 
a carriage ; 
Who, selling their persons for titles and jointures and houses in town, 
Yet brazenly stand in the market, and, calling the purchase a marriage, 
Live on in their legalized sin, while the heavens look patiently down. 


xIv. 
Nay, spare me, my friend ! it is useless: I reck not or riches or honour, 
Those shadows for which far too many relinquish the blessings of life ; 
If I ever ambitioned such baubles, it was that I might shower them upon 


her 

And gain such a name that my darling might not blush to be calléd my 
wife. 

Xv. 
What care I for all those broad acres which you say I may one day 

inherit ? 

What care I for your castles and mansions and influence and county 
position ? 


The lone heart hath no possessions, and the man of a broken spirit 
Is a beggar, and less than a beggar, whatever his name or condition. 


XVI. 
O my God! with what calmness the moon shines, indifferent to all this 
wrong ; 
Unconscious, or cruelly careless, that the light of two lives is gone. 
Hearts are broken and lives are blighted, yet the stream ever bears us 
along, 
And the world moves round on its axis, and the sun and the moon 
shine on. 
XVII. 
Well, this is no place for me now, George; I'll be far away on the morrow. 
Go back to the ball and be gay, man, and forget ail those wrongs which 
I nurse. 
God keep you from tasting the bitterness of sorrow, like this my sorrow, 
And from having heaven’s choicest of blessings changed into life’s 


bitterest curse ! 
JAMES C. PATTERSON. 


Windsor, Canada West. 
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CHAPTER XL 
IN WHICH PHILIP IS VERY ILL-TEMPERED. 
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li | Ht Wily ~ HILIP had long divined a part of 
Whit WW SN his dear little friend’s history. An 
uneducated young girl had been 
found, cajoled, deserted by a gentle- 
man of the world. And poor Caro- 
line was the victim, and Philip’s 
own father the seducer. He easily 
guessed as much as this of the sad 
)| little story. Dr. Firmin’s part in it 
; | was enough to shock his son with 
‘a thrill of disgust, and to increase 
| the mistrust, doubt, alienation, with 
which the father had long inspired 
tee the son. What would Philip feel, 





— Bx z (7 when all the pages of that dark 
ee pe SP = book were opened to him, and he 
—— came to hear of a false marriage, 

poe aes and a ruined and outcast woman, 


deserted for years by the man to whom he himself was most bound? 
In a word, Philip had considered this as a mere case of early libertinism, 
and no moré; and it was as such, in the very few words which he may 
have uttered to me respecting this matter, that he had chosen to regard it. 
I knew no more than my friend had told me of the story as yet; it was 
only by degrees that I learned it, and as events, now subsequent, served 
to develop and explain it. 

The elder Firmin, when questioned by his old acquaintance, and, as 
it appeared, accomplice of former days, regarding the end of a certain 
intrigue at Margate, which had occurred some four or five and twenty 
years back, and when Firmin, having reason to avoid his college creditors, 
chose to live away and bear a false name, had told the clergyman a number 
of falsehoods, which appeared to satisfy him. What had become of that 
poor little thing about whom he had made such a fool of himself? Oh, 
she was dead, dead ever so many years before. He had pensioned her 
off. She had married, and died in Canada—yes, in Canada. Poor little 
thing! Yes, she was a good little thing, and, at one time, he had been 
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very soft about her. I am sorry to have to state of a respectable gentle- 
man, that he told lies, and told lies habitually and easily. But, you see, 
if you commit a crime, and break a seventh commandment let us say, or 
an eighth, or choose any number you will—you will probably have to 
back the lie of action by the lie of the tongue, and so you are fairly 
warned, and I have no help for you. If I murder a man, and the police- 
man inquires, “ Pray, sir, did you cut this here gentleman’s throat?” I 
must bear false witness, you see, out of self-defence, though I may be 
naturally a most reliable, truth-telling man. And so with regard to many 
crimes which gentlemen commit—it is painful to have to say respecting 
gentlemen, but they become neither more nor less than habitual liars, 
and have to go lying on through life to you, to me, to the servants, to 
their wives, to their children, to oh, awful name! I bow and humble 
myself. May we kneel, may we kneel, nor strive to speak our falsehoods 
before Thee ! 

And so, my dear sir, seeing that after committing any infraction of 
the moral laws, you must tell lies in order to back yourself out of your 
scrape, let me ask you, as a man of honour and a gentleman, whether 
you had not better forego the crime, so as to avoid the unavoidable, and 
unpleasant, and daily-recurring necessity of the subsequent perjury? 
A poor young girl of the lower orders, cajoled, or ruined, more or less, 
is of course no great matter. The little baggage is turned out of doors— 
worse luck for her—or she gets a place, or she marries one of her own 
class, who has not the exquisite delicacy belonging to ‘‘ gentle blood”— 
and there is an end of her. But if you marry her privately and irre- 
gularly yourself, and then throw her off, and then marry somebody else, 
you are brought to book in all sorts of unpleasant ways. I am writing of 
quite an old story, be pleased to remember. The first part of the history, 
I myself printed some twenty years ago ; and if you fancy I allude to any 
more modern period, madam, you are entirely out in your conjecture. 

It must have been a most unpleasant duty for a man of fashion, honour, 
and good family, to lie to a poor tipsy, disreputable bankrupt merchant’s 
daughter, such as Caroline Gann; but George Brand Firmin, Esq., M.D., 
had no other choice, and when he lied,—as in severe cases, when he 
administered calomel—he thought it best to give the drug freely. Thus 
he lied to Hunt, saying that Mrs. Brandon was long since dead in Canada; 
and he lied to Caroline, prescribing for her the very same pill, as it were, 
and saying that Hunt was long since dead in Canada too. And I can 
fancy few more painful and humiliating positions for a man of rank and 
fashion and reputation, than to have to demean himself so far as to tell 
lies to a little low-bred person, who gets her bread as a nurse of the sick, 
and has not the proper use of her h’s. 

“Oh, yes, Hunt!” Firmin had said to the little sister, in one of those 
sad little colloquies which sometimes took place between him and his 
victim, his wife of old days. “A wild, bad man, Hunt was—in days 
when I own I was little better! Ihave deeply repented since, Caroline ; 
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of nothing more than of my conduct to you; for you were worthy of a 
better fate, and you loved me truly—madly.” 

“ Yes,” says Caroline. 

“T was wild, then! Iwas desperate! I had ruined my fortunes, 
estranged my father from me, was hiding from my creditors under an 
assumed name—that under which I saw you. Ah, why did I ever come 
to your house, my poor child? The mark of the demon was upon me. 
I did not dare to speak of marriage before my father. You have yours, 
and tend him with your ever constant goodness. Do you know that my 
father would not see me when he died? Oh, it’s a cruel thing to think 
of!” And the suffering creature slaps his tall forehead with his trembling 
hand; and some of his grief about his own father, I dare say, is sincere, 
for he feels the shame and remorse of being alienated from his own son. 

As for the marriage—that it was a most wicked and unjustifiable 
deceit, he owned; but he was wild when it took place, wild with debt and 
with despair at his father’s estrangement from him—but the fact was, it 
‘was no marriage. 

“T am glad of that!” sighed the poor little sister. 

“ Why ?” asked the other eagerly. His love was dead, but his vanity 
was still hale and well. ‘ Did you care for somebody else, Caroline? Did 
you forget your George, whom you used to ” 

“ No!” said the little woman, bravely. “ But I couldn’t live with a 
man who behaved to any woman so dishonest as you behaved to me. I 
liked you because I thought you was a gentleman. My poor painter was 
whom you used to despise and trample to hearth—and my dear, dear 
Philip is, Mr. Firmin. But gentlemen tell the truth! Gentlemen don’t 
deceive poor innocent girls, and desert ’em without a penny !” 

“ Caroline! I was driven by my creditors. I-——” 

“Never mind. It’s over now. I bear you no malice, Mr. Firmin, 
but I wouldn’t marry you, no, not to be doctor’s wife to the queen!” 

This had been the little sister’s language when there was no thought 
of the existence of Hunt, the clergyman who had celebrated their 
marriage; and I don’t know whether Firmin was most piqued or pleased 
at the divorce which the little woman pronounced of her own decree. 
But when the ill-omened Hunt made his appearance, doubts and terrors 
filled the physician’s mind. Hunt was needy, greedy, treacherous, 
unscrupulous, desperate. He could hold this marriage over the doctor. 
He could threaten, extort, expose, perhaps invalidate Philip’s legitimacy. 
The first marriage, almost certainly, was null, but the scandal would be 
fatal to Firmin’s reputation and practice. And the quarrel with his son 
entailed consequences not pleasant to think of. You see George Firmin, 
Esq., M.D., was a man with a great development of the back head; when 
he willed a thing, he willed it so fiercely that he must have it, never mind 
the consequences. And so he had willed to make himself master of poor 
little Caroline : and so he had willed, as a young man, to have horses, 
splendid entertainments, roulette and écarté, and so forth; and the bill 
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came at its natural season, and George Firmin, Esq., did not always like 
to pay. But for a grand, prosperous, highly-bred gentleman in the best 
society—with a polished forehead and manners, and universally looked up 
to—to have to tell lies to a poor, little, timid, uncomplaining, sick-room 
nurse, it was humiliating, wasn’t it? And I can feel for Firmin. 

To have to lie to Hunt was disgusting: but somehow not so exqui- 
sitely mean and degrading as to have to cheat a little trusting, humble, 
houseless creature, over the bloom of whose gentle young life his accursed 
foot had already trampled. But then this Hunt was such a cad and 
ruffian that there need be no scruple about humbugging him; and if 
Firmin had had any humour he might have had a grim sort of pleasure 
in leading the dirty clergyman a dance thoro’ bush thoro’ briar. So, 
perhaps (of course I have no means of ascertaining the fact), the doctor 
did not altogether dislike the duty which now devolved on him of hood- 
winking his old acquaintance and accomplice. I don’t like to use such a 
vulgar phrase regarding a man in Doctor Firmin’s high social position, as 
to say of him and the gaol-chaplain that it was “‘ thief catch thief;” but 
at any rate Hunt is such a low, graceless, friendless vagabond, that if he 
comes in for a few kicks, or is mystified, we need not be very sorry. 
When Mr. Thurtell is hung we don’t put on mourning. His is a painful 
position for the moment; but, after all, he has murdered Mr. William 
Weare. 

Firmin was a bold and courageous man, hot in pursuit, fierce in desire, 
but cool in danger, and rapid in action. Some of his great successes as a 
physician arose from his daring and successful practice in sudden emer- 
gency. While Hunt was only lurching about the town an aimless 
miscreant, living from dirty hand to dirty mouth, and as long as he could 
get drink, cards, and shelter, tolerably content, or at least pretty easily 
appeased by a guinea-dose or two—Firmin could adopt the palliative 
system ; soothe his patient with an occasional bounty; set him to sleep 
with a composing draught of claret or brandy; and let the day take care 
of itself. He might die; he might have a fancy to go abroad again; he 
might be transported for forgery or some other rascaldom, Dr. Firmin 
would console himself ; and he trusted to the chapter of accidents to get 
rid of his friend. But Hunt, aware that the woman was alive whom he. 
had actually, though unlawfully married to Firmin, became an enemy 
whom it was necessary to subdue, to cajole, or to bribe, and the sooner 
the doctor put himself on his defence the better. What should the defence 
be? Perhaps the most effectual was a fierce attack on the enemy; 
perhaps it would be better to bribe him. The course to be taken would 
be best ascertained after a little previous reconnoitring. 

* “ He will try and inflame Caroline,” the doctor thought, “by repre- 
senting her wrongs and her rights to her. He will show her that, as my 
wife, she has a right to my name and a share of my income. A less 
mercenary woman never lived than this poor little creature. She disdains 
money, and, except for her father’s sake, would have taken none of mine. 
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But to punish me for certainly rather shabby behaviour; to claim and 
take her own right and position in the world as an honest woman, may 
she not be induced to declare war against me, and stand by her marriage? 
After she left home, her two Irish half-sisters deserted her and spat upon 
her; and when she would have returned, the heartless women drove her 
from the door. Oh, the vixens! And now to drive by them in her 
carriage, to claim a maintenance from me, and to have aright to my 
honourable name, would she not have her dearest revenge over her sisters 
by so declaring her marriage ?” 

Firmin’s noble mind misgave him very considerably on this point. 
He knew women, and how those had treated their little sister. Was it in 
human nature not to be revenged? These thoughts rose straightway in 
Firmin’s mind, when he heard that the much dreaded meeting between 
Caroline and the chaplain had come to pass. 

As he ate his dinner with his guest, his enemy, opposite to him, he 
was determining on his plan of action. ‘The screen was up, and he was 
laying his guns behind it, so to speak. Of course he was as civil to Hunt 
as the tenant to his landlord when he comes with no rent. So the doctor 
laughed, joked, bragged, talked his best, and was thinking the while what 
was to be done against the danger. 

He had a plan which might succeed. He must sce Caroline imme- 
diately. He knew the weak point of her heart, and where she was most 
likely to be vulnerable. And he would act against her as barbarians of 
old acted against their enemies, when they brought the captive wives and 
children in front of the battle, and bade the foe strike through them. He 
knew how Caroline loved his boy. It was through that love he would 
work upon her. As he washes his pretty hands for dinner, and bathes 
his noble brow, he arranges his little plan. He orders himself to be sent 
for soon after the second bottle of claret—and it appears the doctor's 
servants were accustomed to the delivery of these messages from their 
master to himself. ‘The plan arranged, now let us take our dinner and 
our wine, and make ourselves comfortable until the moment of action. 
In his wild-oats days, when travelling abroad with wild and noble com- 
panions, Firmin had fought a duel or two, and was always remarkable for 
his gaiety of conversation and the fine appetite which he showed at break- 
fast before going on to the field. So, perhaps, Hunt, had he not been 
stupefied by previous drink, might have taken the alarm by remarking 
Firmin’s extra courtesy and gaiety, as they dined together. It was nunc 
vinum, cras @quor. 

When the second bottle of claret was engaged, Dr. Firmin starts. He 
has an advance of half-an-hour at least on his adversary, or on the man 
who may be his adversary. If the Little Sister is at home, he will see 
her—he will lay bare his candid ‘heart to her, and make a clean breast of 
it. The Little Sister was at home. 

“‘I want to speak to you very particularly about that case of poor 
Lady Humandhaw,” says he, dropping his voice, 
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“T will step out, my dear, and take a little fresh air,” says Captain 
Gann; meaning that he will be off to the “‘ Admiral Byng;” and the two 
are together. 

“I have had something on my conscience. I have deceived you, 
Caroline,” says the doctor, with the beautiful shining forehead and hat. 

“ Ah, Mr. Firmin,” says she, bending over her work ; “you've used 
me to that.” 

“A man whom you knew once, and who tempted me for his own 
selfish ends to do a very wrong thing by you—a man whom I thought 
dead is alive :—Tufton Hunt, who performed that—that illegal ceremony 
at Margate, of which so often and often on my knees I have repented, 
Caroline !” 

The beautiful hands are clasped, the beautiful deep voice thrills lowly 
through the room; and if a tear or two can be squeezed out of the beau- 
tiful eyes, I daresay the doctor will not be sorry. 

“He has been here to-day. Him and Mr. Philip was here and 
quarrelled. Philip has told you, I suppose, sir?” 

‘“‘ Before Heaven, ‘on the word of a gentleman,’ when I said he was 
dead, Caroline, I thought he was dead! Yes, I declare, at our college, 
Maxwell—Dr. Maxwell—who had been at Cambridge with us, told me 
that our old friend Hunt had died in Canada.” (This, my beloved 
friends and readers, may not have been the precise long bow which 
George Firmin, Esq., M.D., pulled; but that he twanged a famous lie 
out, whenever’ there was occasion for the weapon, I assure you is an 
undoubted fact.) ‘ Yes, Dr. Maxwell told me our old friend was dead— 
our old friend? My worst enemy and yours! But let that pass. It 
was he, Caroline, who led me into crimes which I have never ceased to 
deplore.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Firmin,” sighs the Little Sister, “since I've known you, 
you was big enough to take care of yourself in that way.” 

“T have not come to excuse myself, Caroline,” says the deep sweet 
voice. “I have done you enough wrong, and I feel it here—at this 
heart. I have not come to speak about myself, but of some one I love 
the best of all the world—the only being I do love—some one you love, 
you good and generous soul—about Philip.” 

“‘ What is it about Philip?” asks Mrs. Brandon, very quickly. 

“Do you want harm to happen to him?” 

“Oh, my darling boy, no!” cries the Little Sister, clasping her 
little hands. 

“ Would you keep him from harm?” 

4 Ah, sir, you know I would. When he had the scarlet fever, didn’t 
I pour the drink down his poor throat, and nurse him, and tend him, 
as if, as if—as a mother would her own child ?” 

“ You did, you did, you noble, noble woman ; and Heaven bless you 
for it! A father does. I am not all heartless, Caroline, as you deem 
me, perbaps.” 
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“T don’t think it’s much merit, your loving him,” says Caroline, 
resuming her sewing. And, perhaps, she thinks within herself, “‘ What 
is he a coming to?” You see she was a shrewd little person, when her 
passions and partialities did not overcome her reason ; and she had come 
to the conclusion that this elegant Dr. Firmin whom she had admired so 
once was a—not altogether veracious gentleman. In fact, I heard her 
myself say afterwards, “La! he used to talk so fine, and slap his hand 
on his heart, you know; but I usedn’t to believe him, no more than a 
man in a play.” “It’s not much merit your loving that boy,” says 
Caroline, then. ‘ But what about him, sir? ” 

Then Firmin explained. This man Hunt was capable of any crime 
for auany or revenge. Seeing Caroline was alive . . 

“T ’spose you told him I was dead too, sir,” says she, looking up 
from the work. 

“Spare me, spare me! Years ago, perhaps, when I had lost sight 
of you, I may, perhaps, have thought . . . 

“ And it’s not to you, George Brandon—it’s not to you,” cries 
Caroline, starting up, and speaking with her sweet, innocent, ringing 
voice ; “it’s to kind, dear friends,—it’s to my good God that I owe my 
life, which you had flung it away. And I paid you back by guarding 
your boy’s dear life, I did, under—under Him who giveth and taketh. 
And bless His name !” 

“‘ You are a good woman, and I am a bad, sinful man, Caroline,” says 
the other. “You saved my Philip’s—our Philip’s life, at the risk of 
your own. Now I tell you that another immense danger menaces him, 
and may come upon him any day as long as yonder scoundrel is alive. 
Suppose his character is assailed; suppose, thinking you dead, I 
married another.” 

“Ah, George, you never thought me dead; though, perhaps, you 
wished it, sir. And many would have died,” added the poor Little Sister. 

“Look, Caroline? If I was married to you, my wife—Philip’s 
mother—was not my wife, and he is her natural son. The property he 
inherits does not belong to him. The children of his grandfather’s other 
daughter claim it, and Philip is a beggar. Philip, bred as he has been— 
Philip, the heir to a mother’s large fortune.” 

“ And—and his father’s, too?” asks Caroline, anxiously. 

“JT daren’t tell you—though, no, by heavens! I can trust you with 
everything. My own great gains have been swallowed up in speculations 
which have been almost all fatal. There has been a fate hanging over 
me, Caroline—a righteous punishment for having deserted you. I sleep 
with a sword over my head, which may fall and destroy me. I walk 
with a voleano under my feet, which may burst any day and annihilate 
me. And people speak of the famous Dr. Firmin, the rich Dr. Firmin, 
the prosperous Dr. Firmin! I shall have a title soon, I believe. I am 
believed to be happy, and I am alone, and the wretchedest man alive.” 

“ Alone, are you?” said Caroline. “There was a woman once would 
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have kept by you, only you—you flung her away. Lock here, George 
Brandon. It’s over with us. Years and years ago it lies where a little 
cherub was buried. But I love my Philip; and I won’t hurt him, no, 
never, never, never.” 

And as the doctor turned to go away, Caroline followed him wistfully 
into the hall, and it was there that Philip found them. 

Caroline’s tender “never, never,” rang in Philip’s memory as he sat 
at Ridley’s party, amidst the artists and authors there assembled. Phil 
was thoughtful and silent. He did not laugh very loud. He did not 
praise or abuse anybody outrageously, as was the wont of that most 
emphatic young gentleman. He scarcely contradicted a single person ; 
and perhaps, when Larkins said Scumble’s last picture was beautiful, or 
Bunch, the critic of the Connoisseur, praised Bowman’s last novel, contented 
himself with a scornful “Ho!” and a pull at his whiskers, by way of 
protest and denial. Had he been in his usual fine spirits, and enjoying 
his ordinary flow of talk, he would have informed Larkins and the 
assembled company not only that Scumble was an impostor, but that he, 
Larkins, was an idiot for admiring him. He would have informed Bunch 
that he was infatuated about that jackass Bowman, that cockney, that 
wretched ignoramus, who didn’t know his own or any other language. 
He would have taken down one of Bowman’s stories from the shelf, and 
proved the folly, imbecility, and crass ignorance of that author. (Ridley 
has a simple little stock of novels and poems in an old cabinet in his 
studio, and reads them still with much artless wonder and respect.) Or, 
to be sure, Phil would have asserted propositions the exact contrary of 
those here maintained, and declared that Bowman was a genius, and 
Scumble a most accomplished artist. But then, you know, somebody 
else must have commenced by taking the other side. Certainly a more 
paradoxical, and provoking, and obstinate, and contradictory disputant 
than Mr. Phil, I never knew. I never met Dr. Johnson, who died before 
I came up to town; but I do believe Phil Firmin would have stood up 
and argued even with him. 

At these Thursday divans the host provided the modest and kindly 
refreshment, and Betsy the maid, or Virgilio the model, travelled to and 
fro with glasses and water. Each guest brought his own smoke, and I 
promise you there were such liberal contributions of the article, that the 
studio was full of it; and new comers used to be saluted by a roar of 
laughter as you heard, rather than saw, them entering, and choking in the 
fog. It was, “ Holloa, Prodgers! is that you, old boy?” and the beard 
of Prodgers (that famous sculptor) would presently loom through the 
cloud. It was, “Newcome, how goes?” and Mr. Clive Newcome (a 
mediocre artist, I must own, but a famcus good fellow with an uncom- 
monly pretty villa and pretty and rich wife at Wimbledon) would make 
his appearance, and be warmly greeted by our little host. It was “Is 
that you, F. B.? would you like a link, old boy, to see you through the 
fog?" And the deep voice of Frederick Bayham, Esquire (the eminent 
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critic on Art), would boom out of the tobacco-mist, and would exclaim, 
“ A link? I would like a drink.” Ah, ghosts of youth, again ye draw 
near! Old figures glimmer through the cloud. Old songs echo out 
of the distance. What were you saying anon about Dr. Johnson, boys? 
Iam sure some of us must remember him. As for me, I am so old, 
that I might have been at Edial school—the other pupil along with 
little Davy Garrick and his brother. 

We had a bachelor’s supper in the Temple so lately that I think we 
must pay but a very brief visit to a smoking party in Thornhaugh Street, or 
the ladies will say that we are too fond of bachelor habits, and keep our 
friends away from their charming and amiable society. A novel must 
not smell of cigars much, nor should its refined and genteel page be 
stained with too frequent brandy and water. Please to imagine, then, the 
prattle of the artists, authors, and amateurs assembled at Ridley’s divan. 
Fancy Jarman, the miniature painter, drinking more liquor than any man 
present, asking his neighbour (sub voce) why Ridley does not give his 
father (the old butler) five shillings to wait; suggesting that perhaps the 
old man is gone out, and is getting seven-and-sixpence elsewhere ; praising 
Ridley’s picture aloud, and sneering at it in an undertone; and when a 
man of rank happens to enter the room, shambling up to him, and fawning 
on him, and cringing to him with fulsome praise and flattery. When the 
gentleman’s back is turned, Jarman can spit epigrams at it. I hope he 
will never forgive Ridley, and always continue to hate him: for hate 
him Jarman will, as long as he is prosperous, and curse him as long as 
the world esteems him. Look at Pym, the incumbent of Saint Bronze 
hard by, coming in to join the literary and artistic assembly, and choking 
in his white neckcloth to the diversion of all the company who can see 
him! Sixteen, eighteen, twenty men are assembled. Open the windows, 
or sure they will all be stifled with the smoke! Why, it fills the whole 
house so, that the Little Sister has to open her parlour window on the 
ground-floor, and gasp for fresh air, 

Phil’s head and cigar are thrust out from a window above, and he lolls 


there, musing about his own affairs, as his smoke ascends to the skies. 


Young Mr. Philip Firmin is known to be wealthy, and his father gives 
very good parties in Old Parr Street, so Jarman sidles up to Phil and 
wants a little fresh air too. He enters into conversation by abusing 
Ridley’s picture that is on the easel. 

“Everybody is praising it; what do you think of it, Mr. Firmin? 
Very queer drawing about those eyes, isn’t there?” 

“Ts there?” growls Phil. 

“Very loud colour.” 

“Oh !” says Phil. 

“ The composition is so clearly prigged from Raphael.” 

“‘ Indeed |” 

“IT beg your pardon. I don't think you know who I am,” continues 
the other, with a simper, 
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“Yes, I do,” says Phil, glaring at him. “ You're a painter, and your 
name is Mr. Envy.” 

“ Sir!” shrieks the painter; but he is addressing himself to the tails 
of Phil’s coat, the superior half of Mr. Firmin’s body is stretching out of 
the window. Now, you may speak of a man behind his back, but not to 
him. So Mr. Jarman withdraws, and addresses himself, face to face, to 
somebody else in the company. I daresay he abuses that upstart, impu- 
dent, bumptious young doctor’s son. Have I not owned that Philip was 
often very rude? and to-night he is in a specially bad humour. 

As he continues to stare into the street, who is that who has just reeled 
up to the railings below, and is talking in at Mr. Brandon’s window? 
Whose blackguard voice and laugh are those which Phil recognizes with a 
shudder? It is the voice and laugh of our friend Mr. Hunt, whom Philip 
left, not very long since, near his father’s house in Old Parr Street; and 
both of those familiar sounds are more vinous, more odious, more impu- 
dent than they were even two hours ago. 

“ Holloa! I say!” he calls out with a laugh and a curse. “ Pst! Mrs. 
Whatdyoucallem! Hang it! don’t shut the window. Let a fellow in!” 
and as he looks towards the upper window, where Philip’s head and 
bust appear dark before the light, Hunt cries out, “ Holloa! what 
game’s up now, I wonder? Supper and ball. Shouldn’t be surprised.” 
And he hiccups a waltz tune, and clatters time to it with his dirty 
boots. 

“Mrs. Whatdyoucall! Mrs. B—!” the sot then recommences to shriek 
out. “ Must see you—most particular business. Private and confidential. 
Hear of something to your advantage.” And rap, rap, rap, he is now thun- 
dering at the door. In the clatter of twenty voices few hear Hunt's noise 
except Philip; or, if they do, only imagine that another of Ridley’s guests 
is arriving. 

At the hall door there is talk and altercation, and the high shriek of 
a well-known odious voice. Philip moves quickly from his window, 
shoulders friend Jarman at the studio door, and hustling past him obtains, 
no doubt, more good wishes from that ingenious artist. Philip is so rude 
and overbearing that I really have a mind to depose him from his place 
of hero—only, you see, we are committed. His name is en the page 
overhead, and we can’t take it down and put up another. The Little 
Sister is standing in her hall by the just opened door, and remonstrating 
with Mr. Hunt, who appears to wish to force his way in. 

“Pooh! shtuff, my dear! If he’s here I musht see him—particular 
business—get out of that!” and he reels forward and against little Caro- 
line’s shoulder. 

“Get away, you brute, you!” cries the little lady. “Go home, Mr. 
Hunt; you are worse than you were this morning.” She is a resolute 
little woman, and puts out a firm little arm against this odious invader. 
She has seen patients in hospital raging in fever: she is not frightened by 
a tipsy man. “La! is it you, Mr. Philip? Who ever will take this 
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horrid man? He ain’t fit to go upstairs among the gentlemen; indeed 
he ain’t.” 

“‘ You said Firmin was here—and it isn’t the father. It’s the cub! 
I want the doctor. Where’s the doctor?” hiccups the chaplain, lurch- 
ing against the wall; and then he looks at Philip with bloodshot eyes, 
that twinkle hate. ‘Who wantsh you, I shlike to know? Had enough 
of you already to-day. Conceited brute. Don’t look at me in that 
sortaway! I ain't afraid of you—ain’t afraid anybody. Time was 
when I was a young man fight you as soon as look at you. I say, 
Philip!” 

“Go home, now. Do go home, there’s a good man,” says the landlady. 

“Tsay! Look here—hic—hi! Philip! On your word asa gentle- 
man, your father’s not here? He’s a sly old boots, Brummell Firmin is— 
Trinity man—I'm not a Trinity man—Corpus man. I say, Philip, give 
us your hand. Bear no malice. Look here—something very particular. 
After dinner—went into Air-street-—you know—rouge gagne, et couleur— 


cleaned out. Cleaned out, on the honour of a gentleman and master of- 


arts of the University of Cambridge. So was your father—no, he went 
out in medicine. I say, Philip, hand us out five sovereigns, and let’s try 
the luck again! What, you won’t? It’s mean, I say. Don’t be mean.” 

“ Oh, here’s five shillings! Go andhaveacab. Fetch a cab for him, 
Virgilio, do!” cries the mistress of the house. 

“ That’s not enough, my dear!” cries the chaplain, advancing towards 
Mrs. Brandon, with such a leer and air, that Philip, half choked with 
passion, runs forward, grips Hunt by the collar, and crying out, “ You 
filthy scoundrel! as this is not my house, I may kick you out of it!”— 
in another instant has run Hunt through the passage, hurled him down 
the steps, and sent him sprawling into the kennel. 

“ Row down below,” says Rosebury, placidly, looking from above. 
Personal conflict. Intoxicated individual—in gutter. Our impetuous 
friend has floored him.” 

Hunt, after a moment, sits up and glares at Philip. He is not hurt. 
Perhaps the shock has sobered him. He thinks, perhaps, Philip is going 
to strike again. ‘ Hands off, Bastarp!” shrieks out the prostrate 
wretch. ° 

“© Philip, Philip! He’s mad, he’s tipsy!” cries out the Little 
Sister, running into the street. She puts her arms round Philip. ‘“ Don’t 
mind him, dear—he’s mad! Policeman! The gentleman has had too 
much. Come in, Philip; come in!” 

She took him into her little room. She was pleased with the 
gallantry of the boy. She liked to see him just now, standing over her 
enemy, courageous, victorious, her champion. ‘La! how savage he 
did look; and how brave and strong you are! But the little wretch 
ain’t fit to stand before such as you!” And she passed her little hand 
down his arm, of which the muscles were all in a quiver from the recent 


skirmish, 
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“What did the scoundrel mean by calling me bastard?” said 
Philip, the wild blue eyes glaring round about with more than ordinary 
fierceness. 

“Nonsense, dear! Who minds anything he says, that beast? His 
language is always horrid; he’s not a gentleman. He had had too 
much this morning when he was here. What matters what he says? 
’ He won’t know anything about it to-morrow. But it was kind of my 
Philip to rescue his poor little nurse, wasn’t it? Like a novel. Come in, 
and let me make you some tea. Don’t goto no more smoking: you 
have had enough. Come in and talk to me.” 

And, as a mother, with sweet pious face, yearns to her little children 
from her seat, she fondles him, she watches him; she fills her teapot from 
her singing kettle. She talks—talks in her homely way, and on this 
sub:ect and that. It is a wonder how she prattles on, who is generally 
rather silent. She won’t see Phil’s eyes, which are following her about 
very strangely and fiercely. And when again he mutters, ‘‘ What did he 
mean by. . .,” “La, my dear, how cross you are!” she breaks out. ‘‘It’s 
always so; you won't be happy without your cigar. Here’s a cheroot, a 
beauty! Pa brought it home from the club. A China captain gave him 
some. You must light it at the little end. There!” And if I could 
draw the picture which my mind sees of her lighting Phil’s cheroot for 
him, and smiling the while, the little innocent Delilah coaxing and 
wheedling this young Samson, I know it would be a pretty picture. I 
wish Ridley would sketch it for me. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
DAMOCLES. 


N the next morning, at an hour so 
early that Old Parr Street was scarce 
awake, and even the maids who wash 
the broad steps of the houses of the 
tailors and medical gentlemen who 
inhabit that region had not yet gone 
down on their knees before their re- 
spective doors, a ring was heard at 
Dr. Firmin’s night bell, and when 
the door was opened by the yawning 
attendant, a little person in a grey 
gown and a black bonnet made her 
appearance, handed a note to the 
servant, and said the case was most 
urgent and the doctor must come at 
once. Was not Lady Humandhaw 
the noble person whom we last men- 
tioned, as the invalid about whom 
the doctor and the nurse had spoken 
a few words on the previous evening? 
The Little Sister, for it was she, used the very same name to the servant, 
who retired grumbling to waken up his master and deliver the note. 

Nurse Brandon sate awhile in the great gaunt dining-room where 
hung the portrait of the doctor in his splendid black collar and cuffs, and 
contemplated this masterpiece until an invasion of housemaids drove her 
from the apartment, when she took refuge in that other little room to 
which Mrs. Firmin’s portrait had been consigned. 

“ That's like him ever so many years and years ago,” she thinks. “It 
is a little handsomer ; but it has his wicked look that I used to think so 
killing, and so did my sisters both of them—they were ready to tear out 
each other’s eyes for jealousy. And that’s Mrs. Firmin’s! Well, I suppose 
the painter haven’t flattered her. If he have she could have been no 
great things, Mrs. F. couldn’t.” And the doctor, entering softly by 
the opened door and over the thick Turkey carpet, comes up to her 
noiseless, and finds the little sister gazing at the portrait of the departed 
lady. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? I wonder whether you treated her no better than 
you treated me, Dr. F. I’ve a notion she’s not the only one, She don’t 
look happy, poor thing,” says the little lady. 
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“What is it, Caroline?” asks the deep-voiced doctor; “and what 
brings you so early?” 

The little sister then explains to him. “Last night after he went 
away Hunt came, sure enough. He had been drinking. He was very 
rude, and Philip wouldn’t bear it. Philip had a good courage of his own 
and a hot blood. And Philip thought Hunt was insulting her, the Little 
Sister. So he up with his hand and down goes Mr. Hunt on the pave- 
ment. Well, when he was down he was in a dreadful way, and he called 
Philip a dreadful name.” 

“A name? what name?” Then Caroline told the doctor the name 
Mr. Hunt had used; and if Firmin’s face usually looked wicked, I dare- 
say it did not seem very angelical, when he heard how this odious name 
had been applied to his son. “Can he do Philip a mischief?” Caroline 
continued. “I thought I was bound to tell his father. Look here, 
Dr. F., I don’t want to do my dear boy a harm. But suppose what you 
told me last night isn’t true—as I don’t think you much mind !—mind— 
saying things as are incorrect you know, when us women are in the 
case. But suppose when you played the villain, thinking only to take in 
a poor innocent girl of sixteen, it was you who were took in, and that 
I was your real wife after all? There would be a punishment !” 

“J should have an honest and good wife, Caroline,” said the doctor, 
with a groan. 

“ This would be a punishment, not for you, but for my poor Philip,” 
the woman goes on. ‘ What has he done, that his honest name should 
be took from him—and his fortune perhaps? I have been lying broad 
awake all night thinking of him. Ah, George Brandon! Why, why did 
you come to my poor old father’s house, and bring this misery down on 
me, and on your child unborn?” 

“ On myself, the worst of all,” says the doctor. 

‘“‘ You deserve it. But it’s us innocent that has had, or will have, to 
suffer most. O George Brandon! Think of a poor child, flung away, 
and left to starve and die, without even so much as knowing your real 
name! Think of your boy, perhaps brought to shame and poverty 
through your fault!” 

“ Do you suppose I don’t often think of my wrong?” says the doctor. 
“ That it does not cause me sleepless nights, and hours of anguish? Ah! 
Caroline!” and he looks in the glass; “Iam not shaved, and it’s very 
unbecoming,” he thinks; that is, if I may dare to read his thoughts, as I 
do to report his unheard words. 

“You think of your wrong now it may be found out, I daresay !” 
says Caroline. “ Suppose this Hunt turns against you? He is desperate; 
mad for drink and money ; has been in gaol—as he said this very night to 
me and my papa. He'll do or say anything. If you treat him hard, and 
Philip have treated him hard—not harder than served him right though— 
he’ll pull the house down and himself under it; but he'll be revenged. 
Perhaps he drank so much last night, that he may have forgot. But I 
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fear he means mischief, and I came here to say so, and hoping that you 
might be kep on your guard, Doctor F., and if you have to quarrel 
with him, I don’t know what you ever will do, Iam sure—no more than 
if you had to fight a chimney-sweep in the street. I have been awake all 
night thinking, and as soon as ever as I saw the daylight, I determined I 
would run and tell you.” 

“ When he called Philip that name, did the boy seem much disturbed?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Yes; he referred to it again and again—though I tried to coax him 
out of it. But it was on his mind last night, and I am sure he will think 
of it the first thing this morning. Ah, yes, doctor! conscience will some- 
times let a gentleman doze; but after discovery has come, and opened your 
curtains, and said, ‘You desired to be called early!’ there’s little use in 
trying to sleep much, You look very much frightened, Doctor F.,” the 
nurse continues, ‘“ You haven’t such a courage as Philip has; or as you 
had when you were a young man, and came a leading poor girls astray. 
You used to be afraid of nothing then. Do you remember that fellow on 
board the steamboat in Scotland in our wedding-trip, and, la, I thought 
you was going to kill him. That poor little Lord Cinqbars told me ever 
80 many stories then about your courage and shooting people. It wasn’t 
very courageous, leaving a poor girl without even a name, and scarce a 
guinea, was it? But I ain’t come to call up old stories—only to warn 
you. Even in old times, when he married us, and I thought he was doing 
a kindness, I never could abide this horrible man. In Scotland, when you 
was away shooting with your poor little lord, the things Hunt used to say 
and look was dreadful. I wonder how ever you, who were gentlemen, 
could put up with such a fellow! Ah, that was asad honeymoon of 
ours! I wonder why I'm a thinking of it now? I suppose it’s from 
having seen the picture of the other one—poor lady !” é‘ 

“T have told you, Caroline, that I was so wild and desperate at that 
unhappy time, I was scarcely accountable for my actions. If I left you, 
it was because I had no other resource but flight. I was a ruined, penni- 
less man, but for my marriage with Ellen Ringwood. You don’t suppose 
the marriage was happy? Happy! when have I ever been happy? 
My lot is to be wretched, and bring wretchedness down on those I love ! 
On you, on my father, on my wife, on my boy—I am a doomed man. 
Ah, that the innocent should suffer for me!” And our friend looks 
askance in the glass, at the blue chin, and hollow eyes which make his 
guilt look the more haggard. 

“T never had my lines,” the Little Sister continued, “I never knew 
there were papers, or writings, or anything but a ring and a clergyman, 
when you married me. But I've heard tell that people in Scotland don’t 
want a clergyman at all ; and if they call themselves man and wife, they 
are man and wife. Now, sir, Mr. and Mrs. Brandon certainly did travel 
together in Scotland—witness that man whom you were going to throw 
into the lake for being rude to your wife—and . . . La! Don't fly 
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out so! -It wasn’t-me, a poor girl of sixteen, who did wrong, It was 
you, a man of the world, who-was years and years older.” 

When Brandon carried off his poor little victim and wife, there had 
been a journey to’ Scotland, where Lord Cinqbars, then alive, had sporting 
quarters. His lordship’s chaplain, Mr: Hunt, had been ef the party, 
which fate-very soon afterwards separated. Death seized on Cingbars at 
Naples. Debt caused Firmin—Brandon, as he called ‘himself then—to 
fly the country. The chaplain wandered from gaol to gaol. And as for 
poor little Caroline Brandon, I suppose the-husband who had married her 
under a false name thought that to escape her, leave her, and disown her 
altogether was an easier and less dangerous plan than to continue relations 
with her. So one day, four months after their marriage, the young couple 
being then at Dover, Caroline’s husband happened to go out fora. walk: 
But he sent away a portmanteau by the back door when he went'out for 
the walk, and as Caroline was waiting for her little dinner some hours after, 
the porter who carried the luggage came with a little note from her 
dearest G. B.; and it was full of little fond expressions of regard and 
affection, such as gentlemen put into little notes; but dearest G. B. said 
the bailiffs were upon him, and one of them had arrived that morning, 
and he must fly:.and he took half the money he had, and left half for 
his little Carry. And. he would be back soon, and arrange matters; or 
tell her where to write and follow him. And she was to take care of her 
little health, gnd to write a great deal to her Georgy. And she did not 
know how to write very well then; but she did her best, and improved a 
great deal; for, indeed, she wrote a great deal, poor thing. Sheets and 
sheets of paper she blotted with ink and tears. And then the money was 
spent; and the next money; and no more came, and no more letters. 
And she was alone at sea, sinking, sinking, when it pleased Heaven to 
send that friend who rescued her. It is such a gad, sad little story, that 
in fact I don’t like dwelling on it; not caring to look upon poor innocent, 
trusting creatures in pain. 

+ Well, then, when Caroline’ exclaimed, “ La! don’t fly out so, 
Dr. Firmin! ” I suppose the doctor had been crying out, and swearing 
fiercely, at the recollections of his friend Mr. Brandon, and at the danger 
which possibly hung over that gentleman. Marriage ceremonies are dan- 
gerous risks in jest or in earnest. You can’t pretend to marry even a 
poor old bankrupt lodging-house-keeper’s daughter without some risk of 
being brought subsequently to book. If you have a vulgar wife alive, 
and afterwards choose to leave her and marry an earl’s niece, you will 
come to trouble, however well connected you are and highly placed in 
society. If you have had thirty thousand pounds with wife No. 2, and 
have to pay it back on a sudden, the payment may be inconvenient. You 
may be tried for bigamy, and sentenced, goodness knows to what punish- 
ment. At any rate, if the matter is made public, and you are a most 
respectable man, moving in the highest scientific and social circles, those 
circles may be disposed to request you to walk out of their circumference. 

28—2 
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A novelist, I know, ought to have no likes, dislikes, pity, partiality for his 
characters; but I declare I cannot help feeling a respectful compassion for 
a gentleman, who, in consequence of a youthful, and, I am sure, sincerely 
regretted folly, may be liable to lose his fortune, his place in society, and 
his considerable practice. Punishment hasn’t a right to come with such 
a pede claudo. There ought to be limitations; and it is shabby and 
revengeful of Justice to present her little bill when it has been more than 
twenty years owing. . . . Having had his talk out with the Little 
Sister, having a long past crime suddenly taken down from the shelf; 
having a remorse, long since supposed to be dead and buried, suddenly 
starting up in the most blustering, boisterous, inconvenient manner ; 
having a rage and terror tearing him within; I can fancy this most 
respectable physician going about his day’s work, and most sincerely 
sympathize with him. Who is to heal the physician? Is he not more 
sick at heart than most of his patients that day? He has to listen to 
Lady Megrim cackling for half an hour at least, and describing her little 
ailments. He has to listen, and never once to dare to say, “ Confound 
you, old chatterbox! What are you prating about your ailments to me, 
who am suffering real torture whilst I am smirking in your face?" He 
has to wear the inspiriting smile, to breathe the gentle joke, to console, to 
whisper hope, to administer remedy ; and all day, perhaps, he sees no one 
so utterly sick, so sad, so despairing, as himself. 

The first person on whom he had to practise hypocrisy that day was 
his own son, who chose to come to breakfast—a meal of which son and 
father seldom now partook in company. ‘ What does he know, and what 
does he suspect ?” are the father’s thoughts ; but a louring gloom is on 
Philip's face, and the father’s eyes look into the son's, but cannot penetrate 
their darkness. 

“ Did you stay late last night, Philip ?” says papa. 

“ Yes, sir, rather late,” answers the son. 

“ Pleasant party ?” 

“No, sir, stupid. Your friend Mr. Hunt wanted to come in. He 
was drunk, and rude to Mrs. Brandon, and I was obliged to put him out 
of the door. He was dreadfully violent and abusive.” 

“ Swore a good deal, J suppose?” 

“« Fiercely, sir, and called names.” 

I daresay Philip's heart beat so when he said these last words, that 
they were inaudible: at all events, Philip’s father did not appear to pay 
much attention to the words, for he was busy reading the Morning Post, 
and behind that sheet of fashionable news hid whatever expression of 
agony there might be on his face. Philip afterwards told his present 
biographer of this breakfast meeting and dreary téte-d-téte. “I burned to 
ask what was the meaning of that scoundrel’s words of the past night,” 
Philip said to his biographer; “ but I did not dare, somehow. You see, 
Pendennis, it ie not pleasant to say point-blank to your father, ‘ Sir, are 
you a confirmed scoundrel, or are you not? Is it possible that you have 
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made.a double marriage, as yonder other rascal hinted; and that my own 
legitimacy and my mother’s fair fame, as well as poor, harmless Caroline’s 
honour and happiness, have been destroyed by your crime?’ But I had 
lain awake all night thinking about that scoundrel Hunt’s words, and 
whether there was any meaning beyond drunken malice in what he said.” 
So we find that three people had passed a bad night in consequence of 
Mr. Firmin’s evil behaviour of five-and-twenty years back, which surely 
was a most unreasonable punishment for a sin of such old date. I wish, 
dearly-beloved brother sinners, we could take all the punishment for our 
individual crimes on our individual shoulders: but we drag them all 
down with us—that is the fact; and when Macheath is condemned to 
hang, it is Polly and Lucy who have to weep and suffer and wear piteous 
mourning in their hearts long after the dare-devil rogue has jumped off 
the Tyburn ladder. 

“ Well, sir, he did not say a word,” said Philip, recounting the meet- 
ing to his friend; “not a word, at least, regarding the matter both of us 
had on our hearts. But about fashion, parties, politics, he discoursed 
much more freely than was usual with him. He said I might have had 
Lord Ringwood’s seat for Whipham but for my unfortunate politics. 
What made a Radical of me, he asked, who was naturally one of the 
most haughty of men? (and that, I think, perhaps I am,” says Phil, 
“and a good many liberal fellows are.”) I should calm down, he 
was sure—I should calm down, and be of the politics des hommes du 
monde.” 

Philip could not say to his father, “‘ Sir, it is seeing you cringe before 
great ones that has set my own back up.” There were countless points 
about which father and son could not speak; and an invisible, unex- 
pressed, perfectly unintelligible mistrust, always was present when those 
two were téte-a-téte, 

Their meal was scarce ended when entered to them Mr. Hunt, with his 
hat on. I was not present at the time, and cannot speak as a certainty; 
but I should think at his ominous appearance Philip may have turned red 
and his father pale. “Now is the time,” both, I daresay, thought; and 
the doctor remembered his stormy young days of foreign gambling, 
intrigue, and duel, when he was put on his ground before his adversary, 
and bidden, at a given signal, to fire. One, two, three! Each man’s 
hand was armed with malice and murder. Philip had plenty of pluck for 
his part, but I should think on such an occasion might be a little nervous 
and fluttered, whereas his father’s eye was keen, and his aim rapid and 
steady. 

«You and Philip had a difference last night, Philip tells me,” said the 
doctor. 

“ Yes, and I promised he should pay me,” said the clergyman. 

“ And I said I should desire no better,” says Mr. Phil. 

“He struck his senior, his father’s friend—a sick man, a clergyman,” 


gasped Hunt. 
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“ Were you to repeat what you did last night, I should repeat what I 
did,” said Phil. “ You insulted a good woman.” — 

‘It’s a lie, sir!” cries the other. 

“You insulted a good woman, a lady in her own house, and I turned 
you out of it,” said Phil 

“T say, again, it is a lie, sir!” screams Hunt, with a stamp on the 
table. 

“That you should give me the lie, or otherwise, is perfectly imma- 
terial to me. But whenever you insult Mrs. Brandon, or any harmless 
woman in my presence, I shall do my best to chastise you,” cries Philip 
of the red moustaches, curling them with much dignity, 

“ You hear him, Firmin ?” says the parson. 

“ Faith, I do, Hunt!” says the physician; “and I think he means 
what he says, too.” 

“ Oh! you take that line, do you?” cries Hunt of the dirty hands, the 
dirty teeth, the dirty neckcloth. 

“T take what you call that line; and whenever a rudeness is offered 
to that admirable woman in my son’s hearing, I shall be astonished if he 
does not resent it,” says the doctor. ‘Thank you, Philip!” 

The father’s resolute speech and behaviour gave Philip great momen- 
tary comfort. Hunt’s words of the night before had been occupying the 
young man’s thoughts. Had Firmin been criminal, he could not be so 
bold. 

“ You talk this way in presence of your son? You have been talking 
over the matter together before?” asks Hunt. 

“We have been talking over the matter: before—yes. We were 
engaged on it when you came into breakfast,” said the doctor. “ Shall 
we go on with the conversation where we left it off?” 

“Well, do—that is, if you dare,” said the clergyman, somewhat 
astonished. 

“ Philip, my dear, it.is ill for a man to hide his head before his own 
son; but if I am to speak—and speak I must one day or the other—why 
not now?” ‘ 

“Why at all, Firmin?” asks the clergyman, astonished at the other’s 
rather sudden resolve. 

“Why? Because I am sick and tired of you, Mr. Tufton Hunt,” 
cries the physician, in his most lofty manner, ‘of you and your presence 
in my house; your blackguard behaviour and. your rascal extortions— 
because you will force me to speak one day or the other—and now, 
Philip, if you like, shall be the day.” 

“ Hang it, I say! Stop.a bit!” cries the clergymian. 

‘“‘T understand you want some more money from me.” 

“T did promise, Jacobs I would pay him to-day, and that was what 
made me so sulky last night; and, perhaps, I took alittle toomuch. You see 
my. mind was out of order ; and what’s the.use of telling a story thatis no 
good to any one, Firmin—least of all to you,” cries the parson,.darkly. .. 
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“ Because, you ruffian, I'll bear with you no more,” cries the doctor, 
the veins of his forehead swelling as he looks fiercely at his dirty adver- 
sary. ‘In the ve nine months, Philip, this man has had nine hundred 
pounds from me.’ 

“The luck has been so very bad, so bad, upon my honour, now,” 
grumbles the parson. 

“To-morrow he will want more; and the next day more; and the 
next day more ; and, in fine, I won’t live with this accursed man of the 
sea round my neck. You shall have the story; and Mr. Hunt shall sit 
by and witness against his own crime and mine. I had been very wild at 
Cambridge, when I was a young man. I had quarrelled with my father, 
lived with a dissipated set, and beyond my means ; and had had my debts 
paid so often by your grandfather, that I was afraid to ask for more. He 
was stern to me; I was not dutiful to him. I own my fault. Mr. Hunt 
can bear witness to what I say.” 

“T was in hiding at Margate, under a false name. You know the 
name.” 

“Yes, sir, I think I know the name,” Philip said, thinking he liked 
his father better now than he had ever liked him in his life, and sighing, 
“ Ah, if he had always been frank and true with me!” 

“T took humble lodgings with an obscure family.” [If Dr. Firmin had 
a prodigious idea of his own grandeur atid importance, you see I cannot 
help it—and he was long held to be such a respectable man.] “‘ And there 
I found a young girl—one of the most innocent beings that ever a man 
played with and betrayed. Betrayed, I own it, Heaven forgive me! The 
crime has been the shame of my life, and darkenéd my whole career with 
misery. I got a man worse than myself, if that could be. I got Hunt for 
a few pounds, which he owed me, to make a shain marriage between me 
and poor Caroline. .My money was soon gone. My creditors were after 
me. I fled the country, and I left her.” 

“A sham marriage! a sham marriage!” cries the clergyman. “ Didn’t 
you make me perform it by holding a pistol to my throat? A fellow 
won't risk transportation for nothing. But I owed him money for 
cards, and he had my bill, and he said he would let me off, and that’s 
why I helped him. Never mind. I am out of the business now, 
Mr. Brummell Firmin, and you aré in it. I have read the Act, sir. 
The clergyman who performs the marriage is liable to punishment, if 
informed against within three yeats, and it’s twenty years or more. But 
you, Mr. Brummell Fitmin,—your case is different; and you, my young 
gentleman, with the fiery whiskers, who strike down old men of a night,— 
yon may find some of us know how to revenge ourselves, though we 
are down.” And with this, Hunt rushed to his gréasy hat, and quitted 
the house, discharging imprecations at his hosts as he passed through 
the hall. 

Son and father sate awhile silent, after the departure of their commion 
enemy. At last the father spoke. 
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“ This is the sword that has always been hanging over my head, and 
it is now falling, Philip.” 

“What can the man do? Is the first marriage a good marriage?” 
asked Philip, with alarmed face. 

“Tt is no marriage. It is void to all intents and purposes. You may 
suppose I have taken care to learn the law about that. Your legitimacy 
is safe, sure enough. But that man can ruin me, or nearly so. He will 
try to-morrow, if not to-day. As long as you or I can give him a 
guinea, he will take it to the gambling-house. I had the mania on me 
myself once. My poor father quarrelled with me in consequence, and 
died without seeing me. I married your mother—Heaven help her, poor 
soul! and forgive me for being but a harsh husband to her—with a view 
of mending my shattered fortunes. I wished she had been more happy, 
poor thing. But do not blame me utterly, Philip. I was desperate, and 
she wished for the marriage so much! I had good looks and high spirits 
in those days. People said so.” [And here he glances obliquely at his 
own handsome portrait.] ‘ Now I am a wreck, a wreck!” 

“TI conceive, sir, that this will annoy you; but how can it ruin you?” 
asked Philip. 

“What becomes of my practice as a family physician? The practice 
is not now what it was, between ourselves, Philip, and the expenses greater 
than you imagine. I have made unlucky speculations. If you count 
upon much increase of wealth from me, my boy, you will be disappointed; 
though you were never mercenary, no, never. But the story bruited 
about by this rascal, of a physician of eminence engaged in two marriages, 
do you suppose my rivals won't hear it, and take advantage of it—my 
patients hear it, and avoid me?” 

“Make terms with the man at once, then, sir, and silence him.” 

‘To make terms with a gambler is impossible. My purse is always 
there open for him to thrust his hand into when he loses. No man can 
withstand such a temptation. I am glad you have never fallen into it. 
Ihave quarrelled with you sometimes for living with people below your 
rank: perhaps you were right, and I was wrong. I have liked, always 
did, I don’t disguise it, to live with persons of station. And these, when 
I was at the University, taught me play and extravagance ; and in the 
world haven't helped me much. Who would? Who would?” and the 
doctor relapsed into meditation. 

A little catastrophe presently occurred, after which Mr. Philip Firmin told 
me the substance of this story. He described his father’s long acquiescence 
in Hunt’s demands, and sudden resistance to them, and was at a loss to 
account for the change. I did not tell my friend in express terms, but I 
fancied I could account for the change of behaviour. Dr. Firmin, in his 
interviews with Caroline, had had his mind set at rest about one part of 
his danger. The doctor need no longer fear the charge of a double 
marriage. The Little Sister resigned her claims past, present, future. 

If a gentleman is sentenced to be hung, I wonder is it a matter of 
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comfort to him or not to know beforehand the day of the operation? Hunt 
would take his revenge. When and how? Dr. Firmin asked himself. 
Nay, possibly, you will have to learn that this eminent practitioner walked 
about with more than danger hanging imminent over him. Perhaps it 
was a rope: perhaps it was a sword: some weapon of execution, at any 
rate, as we frequently may see. A day passes: no assassin darts at the 
doctor as he threads the dim opera-colonnade passage on his way to his 
club. A week goes by : no stiletto is plunged into his well-wadded breast 
as he steps from his carriage at some noble patient’s door. Philip says 
he never knew his father more pleasant, easy, good-humoured, and affable 
than during this period, when he must have felt that a danger was 
hanging over him of which his son at this time had no idea. I dined in 
Old Parr Street once in this memorable period (memorable it seemed to 
me from immediately subsequent events). Never was the dinner better 
served: the wine more excellent: the guests and conversation more 
gravely respectable than at this entertainment: and my neighbour 
remarked with pleasure how the father and son seemed to be on much 
better terms than ordinary. The doctor addressed Philip pointedly 
once or twice; alluded to his foreign travels; spoke of his mother’s 
family—it was most gratifying to see the pair together. Day after 
day passes so. The enemy has disappeared. At least, the lining of his 
dirty hat is no longer visible on the broad marble table of Dr. Firmin’s 
hall. 

But one day—it may be ten days after the quarrel—a little messenger 
comes to Philip, and says, “Philip dear, I am sure there is something 
wrong; that horrible Hunt has been here with a very quiet, soft-spoken 
old gentleman, and they have been going on with my poor pa about my 
wrongs and his—his, indeed !—and they have worked him up to believe 
that somebody has cheated his daughter out of a great fortune; and who 
can that somebody be but your father? And whenever they see me 
coming, papa and that horrid Hunt go off to the ‘ Admiral Byng:’ and 
one night when pa came home he said, ‘ Bless you, bless you, my poor, 
innocent, injured child; and blessed you will be, mark a fond father's 
words!’ They are scheming something against Philip and Philip’s father. 
Mr, Bond the soft-spoken old gentleman’s name is: and twice there has 
been a Mr. Walls to inquire if Mr. Hunt was at our house.” 

“Mr, Bond?—Mr. Walls?—A gentleman of the name of Bond was 
uncle Twysden’s attorney. An old gentleman, with a bald head, and one 
eye bigger than the other?” 

“‘ Well, this old man has one smaller than the other, I do think,” 
says Caroline. ‘ First..man who came was Mr. Walls—a rattling young 
fashionable chap, always laughing, talking about theatres, operas, every- 
thing—came home from the ‘ Byng’ along with pa and his new friend— 
oh! I do hate him, that man, that Hunt !—then he brought the old man, 
this Mr. Bond. What are they scheming against you, Philip? I tell you 
this matter is all about you and your father,” ga 
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Years and years ago, in the poor mother’s lifetime, Philip remembered 
an outbreak of wrath on his father’s part, who called uncle Twysden a 
swindling miser, and this very Mr. Bond a scoundrel who deserved to be 
hung, for interfering in somé way in the management of a part of the 
property which Mrs. Twysden and her sister inherited from their own 
mother. That quarrel had been made up, as such quarrels are. The 
brothers-in-law had continued to mistrust each other; but there was no 
reason why the feud should descend to the children; and Philip and his 
aunt, and one of her daughters at least, were on good terms together. 
Philip's uncle’s lawyers engaged with his father’s debtor and enemy 
against Dr. Firmin: the alliance boded no good. 

“T won't tell you what I think, Philip,” said the father. “You are 
fond of your cousin ?”” 

“Oh ! for ev-— 

“For ever, of course! At least until wé change our mind, or one of 
us grows tired, or finds a better mate.” 

“ Ah, sir !” cries Philip, but suddenly stops in his temonstrance. 

What were you going to say, Philip, and why do you pause ?” 

“ T was going to say, father, if I might without offending, that I think 
you judge hardly of women. I know two who have been very faithful to 

ou.” 
. “And I a traitor to both of them. Yes; and my remorse, Philip, 
my remorse!” says his father in his deepest tragedy voice, clutching his 
hand over a heart that I believe beat very coolly. But, psha! why am 
I, Philip’s biographer, going out of the way to abuse Philip's pape! Is 
not the threat of bigamy and exposure enough to disturb any man’s equa- 
nimity? I say again, suppose there is another sword—a rope if you will 
80 call it—hanging over the head of our Damocles of Old Parr Street? 
ie Howbeit, the father and the son met and parted in these 
day with unusual gentleness and cordiality. And these were the last 
days in which they were to meet together. Nor could Philip recal with- 
out satisfaction, afterwards, that the hand which he took was pressed and 
given with a real kindness and cordiality. 

Why were these the last days son and father were to pass together ? 
Dr. Firmin is still alive. Philip is a very tolerably prosperous gentle- 
man. He and his father parted good friends, and it is the biographer’s 
business to narrate how and wherefore. ‘When Philip told his father that 
Messrs. Bond and Walls, his uncle Twysden’s attorneys, were suddenly 
interested about Mr. Brandon and his affairs, the father instantly guessed, 
though the son was too simple as yet to understand how it was that these 
gentlemen interfered. . If Mr. Brandon—Firmin’s marriage with Miss 
Ringwood was null, her son was illegitimate, and her fortune went to her 
sister. Painful as such a duty might be to such tender-hearted people 
as our Twysden acquaintances to deprive a dear nephew of his fortune, 
yet, after all, duty is duty, and a parent must sacrifice everything for 
justice and his own children. “Had I been in such a case,” Talbot 
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Twysden subsequently and repeatedly declared, “I should never have 
been easy a moment if I thought I possessed wrongfully a beloved 
nephew’s property. I could not have slept in peace; I could not have 
shown thy face at my own club, or to my own conscience, had I the 
weight of such an injustice on my mind.” In a word, when he found 
that there was a chance of annexing Philip’s share of the property to his 
own, Twysden saw clearly that his duty was to stand by his own wife 
and children. 
' The information upon which Talbot Twysden, Esq., acted, was 
brought to him at his office by a gentleman in dingy black, who, after 
a long interview with him, accompanied him to his lawyer, Mr. Bond, 
before mentioned. Here, in South Square, Gray’s Inn, the three gen- 
tlemen held a consultation, of which the results began quickly to show 
themselves. Messrs. Bond and Selby had an exceedingly lively, cheerful, 
jovial, and intelligent confidential clerk, who combined business and 
pleasure with the utmost affability, and was acquainted with a thousand 
queer things, and queer histories about queer people in this town; who 
lent money; who wanted money ; who was in debt; and who was outrun- 
ning the constable; whose diamonds were in pawn; whose estates were 
over-mortgaged ; who was over-building himself; who was casting eyes 
of longing at what pretty opera dancer—about races, fights, bill brokers, 
icquid agunt homines. This Tom Walls had a deal of information, and 
‘imparted it so as to make you die of laughing. 

The Reverend Tufton Hunt brought this jolly fellow first to the 
“ Admiral Byng,” where his amiability won all hearts at the club. At 
the Byngs, it was not very difficult to gain Captain Gann’s easy con- 
fidence. And this old man was in the course of a very trifling consump- 
tion of rum-and-water, brought to sée that his daughtér had béen the 
object of a wicked conspiracy, and was the rightful and most injured wife 
of a mah who ought to declare her fair fame before the world and put her 
in possession of a portion of his great fortune. 

A great fortune? How great a fortune? Was it three hundred 
thousand, say? Those doctors, many of them, had fifteen thousand 
a-year. Mr. Walls (who perhaps knew better) was not at liberty to say 
what the fortune was: biit it was a shame that Mrs. Brandon was kept 
out of her rights, that was clear. 

Old Gann’s excitement, when this matter was first broachéd to him 
(under vows of profound secrecy) was 80 interise, that his old reason 
tottered on its rickety old throne. He well nigh burst with longing to 
speak upon this mystery, Mr. and Mrs. Oves, the esteemed landlord and 
lady of the “‘ Byng,” never saw him so excited. He had a great opinion 
of the judgment of his friend, Mr. Ridley; in fact, he must have gone to 
Bedlam, unless he had talked to somebody on this most nefarious trans- 
action, which might make the blood of every Briton curdle with horror— 
‘as he was free to say. 

Old Mr. Ridley was of a much cooler temperament, and altogether a 
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more cautious person. The doctor rich? He wished to tell no secrets, 
nor to meddle in no gentleman’s affairs: but he have heard very different 
statements regarding Dr. Firmin’s affairs. 

When dark hints about treason, wicked desertion, rights denied, “ and 
a great fortune which you are kep out of, my poor Caroline, by a rascally 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, you are; and I always mistrusted him, from the 
moment I saw him, and said to your mother, ‘Emily, that Brandon is a 
bad fellow, Brandon is;’ and bitterly, bitterly I've rued ever receiving 
him under my roof.” When speeches of this nature were made to 
Mrs. Caroline, strange to say, the little lady made light of them. “ Oh, 
nonsense, Pa! Don’t be bringing that sad, old story up again. I have 
suffered enough from it already. If Mr. F. left me, he wasn’t the only 
one who flung me away; and I have been able to live, thank mercy, 
through it all.” 

This was a hard hit, and not to be parried. The truth is, that when 
poor Caroline, deserted by her husband, had come back, in wretchedness, 
to her father’s door, the man, and the wife who then ruled him, had 
thought fit to thrust her away. And she had forgiven them: and had 
been enabled to heap a rare quantity of coals on that old gentleman’s 
head. 

When the captain remarked his daughter's indifference and unwilling- 
ness to reopen this painful question of her sham marriage with Firmin, 
his wrath was moved, and his suspicion excited. “Ha!” says he, “have 
this man been a tampering with you again?” 

“Nonsense, Pa!” once more says Caroline. ‘I tell you, it is this 
fine-talking lawyer’s clerk has been tampering with you. You're made a 
tool of, Pa! and you’ve been made a tool of all your life ! 

“Well, now, upon my honour, my good madam!” interposes 
Mr. Walls. 

“ Don’t talk to me, sir! I don’t want any lawyers’ clerks to meddle 
in my business!” cries Mrs. Brandon, very briskly. “I don’t know 
what you’re come abont. I don’t want to know, and I’m most certain it is 
for no good.” 

I suppose it was the ill success of his ambassador that brought 
Mr. Bond himself to Thornhaugh-street ; and a more kind, fatherly, little 
man never looked than Mr. Bond, although he may have had one eye 
smaller than the other. ‘ What is this, my dear madam, I hear from my 
confidential clerk, Mr. Walls?” he asked of the Little Sister. “ You 
refuse to give him your confidence because he is only a clerk? I wonder 
whether you will accord it to me, as a principal?” 

“ She may, sir, she may—every confidence !” says the captain, laying 
his hand on that snuffy satin waistcoat which all his friends so long 
admired on him. “ She might have spoken to Mr. Walls.” 

“ Mr. Walls is not a family man. Iam. I have children at home, 
Mrs. Brandon, as old as you are,” says the benevolent Bond, “I would 
have justice done them, and for you too.” 
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“You're very good to take so much trouble about me all of a 
sudden, to be sure,” says Mrs. Brandon, demurely. “ I suppose you don’t 
do it for nothing.” 

“ T should not require much fee to help a good woman to her rights; 
and a lady I don’t think needs much persuasion to be helped to her advan- 
tage,” remarks Mr. Bond. 

“ That depends who the helper is.” 

“ Well, if I can do you no harm, and help you possibly to a name, to 
a fortune, to a high place in the world, I don’t think you need be fright- 
ened. I don’t look very wicked or very artful, do I?” 

‘* Many is that don’t look so. I’ve learned as much as that about you 
gentlemen,” remarks Mrs. Brandon. 

“ You have been wronged by one man, and doubt all.” 

“ Not all. Some, sir!” 

“ Doubt about me if I can by any possibility injure you. But how 
and why should I? Your good father knows what has brought me here. 
I have no secret from him. Have I, Mr. Gann, or Captain Gann, as I 
have heard you addressed ?” 

“ Mr., sir—plain Mr.—No, sir; your conduct have been most open, 
honourable, and like a gentleman. Neither would you, sir, do aught to 
disparage Mrs. Brandon ; neither would I, her father. No ways, I think, 
would a parent do har:a to his own child. May I offer you any refresh- 
ment, sir?” and a shaky a dingy, but a hospitable hand, is laid upon the 
glossy cupboard, in which Mrs. Brandon keeps her modest little store of 
strong waters. 

“Not one drop, thank you! You trust me, I think more than 
Mrs. Firm—I beg your pardon—Mrs. Brandon, is disposed to do.” 

At the utterance of that monosyllable Firm Caroline became so white, 
and trembled so, that her interlocutor stopped, rather alarmed at the effect 
of his word—his word !—his syllable of a word. 

The old lawyer recovered himself with much grace. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said; ‘“‘I know your wrongs; I know your 
most melancholy history; I know your name, and was going to use it, but 
it seemed to renew painful recollections to you, which I would not need- 
lessly recall. 

Captain Gann took out a snuffy pocket-handkerchief, wiped two red 
eyes and a shirt-front, and winked at the attorney, and gasped in a 
pathetic manner. 

“You know my story and name, sir, who are a stranger tome. Have 
you told this old gentleman all about me and my affairs, Pa?” asks 
Caroline, with some asperity. ‘Have you told him that my Ma never 
gave me a word of kindness—that I toiled for you and her like a servant 
—and when I came back to you, after being deceived and deserted, that 
you and Ma shut the door in my face? You did! youdid! I forgive 
you; but a hundred thousand billion years can’t mend that injury, father, 
while you broke a poor child’s heart with it that day! My Pa has told 
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you all this, Mr. What’s-your-name? I'm s’prized he didn’t find some- 
thing pleasanter to talk about, I'm sure !” 

“ My love!” interposed the captain. 

“ Pretty love! to go and tell a stranger in a public-house, and ever so 
many there besides, I suppose, your daughter’s misfortunes, Pa. Pretty 
love! That's what I’ve had from you!” 

“Not a soul, on the honour of a gentleman, except me and Mr. W: 

“Then what do you come to talk about.me at all for? and what 
scheme on hearth are you driving at? and what brings this old man 
here?” cries the landlady of Thornhaugh Street, stamping her foot. . 

“ Shall I tell you frankly, my good lady? I called you Mrs. Firmin 
now because, on my honour and word, I believe such to be your rightful 
name—because you are the lawful wife of George Brand Firmin. If such 
be your lawful name, others bear it who have no right to bear it—and 
inherit property to which they can lay no just claim. In the year 1827, 
you, Caroline Gann, a child of sixteen, were married by a clergyman 
whom you know, to George Brand Firmin,. calling himself George 
Brandon. He was guilty of deceiving you; but you were guilty of no 
deceit. He was a hardened and wily man; but you were an innocent 
child out of a schoolroom. And though he thought the marriage was 
not bindiry upon him, binding it is by Act of Parliament and judges’ 
decision ; iad you are as assuredly George Firmin’s wife, madam, as 
Mrs, Bond is mine !” 

“You have been cruelly injured, Caroline,” says the captain, wagging 
his old nose over his handkerchief. 

Caroline seemed to be very well versed in the law of the transaction. 
“You mean, sit,” she said slowly, “that if me and Mr, Brandon was 
married to each other, he knowing that he was only playing at snarsiage, 
and me believing that it was all for good, we are really married.” 

“Undoubtedly you are, madam—my client has—that is, I have had 
advice on the point.” 

“ But if we both knew that it was—was only a sort of a marriage— 
an irregular marriage, you know?” ; 

“Then the Act says that to all intents and purposes the marriage is 
null and void.” 

“ But you didn’t know, my poor innocent child!” cries Mr. Gann. 
“How should you? How old was you? She was a child in the nursery, 
Mr. Bond, when the villain inveigled her away from her poor old father, 
She knew nothing of irregular marriages.” 

“Of course she didn’t, the poor creature,” cries the old gentleman, 
rubbing his hands together with perfect good-humour. ‘ Poor young 
thing, poor young thing !” 

As he was speaking, Caroline; very pale and still, was sitting looking 
at Ridley’s sketch of Philip, which hung in her little room. Presently she 
turned round on the attorney, folding her little hands over her work. 

“ Mr, Bond,” she said, “girls, though they may be ever so young, 
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know more than some folks fancy. I was more than sixteen when that— 
that business happened. I wasn’t happy at home, and eager to get 
away. I knew that a gentleman of his rank wouldn’t be likely really to 
marry a poor Cinderella out of a lodging-house, like me. If the truth 
must be told, I—I knew it was no marriage—never thought it was a 
marriage—not for good, you know.” 

And she folds her little hands together as she utters the words, and I 
daresay once more looks at Philip’s portrait. 

“Gracious goodness, madam, you must be under some error!” cries 
the attorney. “ How should a child like you know that the marriage was 
irregular?” 

** Because I had no lines!” cries Caroline quickly. ‘ Never asked 
for none! And our maid we had then said to me, ‘ Miss Carry, where’s 
your lines? And it’s no good without.’ And I knew it wasn’t! And 
Tm ready to go before the Lord Chancellor to-morrow and say so!” cries 
Caroline; to the bewilderment of her father and her cross-examinant, 

“ Pause, pause! my good madam!” exclaims the meek old gentleman, 
rising from his chair. 

“Go and tell this to them as sent you, sir!” cries Caroline, very 
imperiously, leaving the lawyer amazed, and her father’s face in a bewil- 
derment, over which we will fling his snuffy old pocket-handkerchief. 

“If such is unfortunately the case—if you actually mean to abide by 
this astonishing confession—which deprives you of a high place in society 
~and—and casts down the hope we had formed of redressing your 
injured reputation—I have nothing for it! I take my leave, madam! 
Good morning, Mr. Hum!—Mr. Gann!” And the old lawyer walks out 
of the Little Sister's room. 

“ She won’t-own to the marriage! She is fond of some one else—the 
little suicide!” thinks the old lawyer, as he clatters down the street to a 
neighbouring house, where his anxious principal was in waiting. ‘‘ She's 
fond of some one else!” 

Yes. But the some one else whom Caroline loved was Brand Firmin’s 
son: and it was to save Philip from ruin that the poor Little Sister chose 


to forget her marriage to his father. 
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For many years the tide has set against almost all the practices which 
were formerly considered essential to the dignity of particular ranks or 
pursuits. Thirty or forty years ago it would have been considered inde-— 
corous in a judge to dress on ordinary occasions like other people. At no 
very remote period children were required to behave to their parents in a 
manner which we should regard as formal; and almost every cere- 
mony which involves pomp has fallen into disuse, if not discredit. An 
analogous process has been going on in every form of literature. Most 
modern books, even if they are of a permanent kind, are written with a fami- 
liarity of style and illustration which would have jarred upon the taste of 
the authors of earlier times. About twenty years ago, Lord Macaulay pro- 
tested in the Edinburgh Review against that “vile phrase” the “ dignity 
of history,” and in his later works he inserted many things which would 
once have been considered altogether inconsistent with it. Many writers 
of acknowledged eminence constantly write in a manner which, in the 
last century, would have been considered slovenly ; and the authors of 
works of imagination riot in extravagancies of style which go quite as far 
as the wildest vagaries of Sterne, and altogether beyond what almost every 
other writer of the last century would have looked upon as the limits of good 
taste. These changes, no doubt, are connected with the general social and 
political movements which marked the close of the last century; but 
though this may explain their occurrence, it does not show how far they 
are to be looked upon as beneficial. A change may be in harmony with 
the temper of the times, and may prove only that the temper of the times 
is a bad one. 

The general ground upon which the ceremonies, the manners, and the 
rules of composition which are falling so much into disuse were justified, 
was the necessity of maintaining dignity in public and private life, and in 
literary composition. The first question, therefore, which arises in esti- 
mating the character of the change which they are undergoing is, what is 
dignity, and what is the use of it? 

It would be useless to attempt a strict definition of that which in its 
essence is indefinite; but dignity may be described as that mode of 
behaviour which conveys the impression that the person who adopts it in 
his conduct, in his style of composition, or in his address and manner, has 
formed a just estimate of the amount of respect which is due to him from 
others and to others from him, and that he intends to assert his right to 
the one, and to acknowledge his obligation to the other. This is illustrated 
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by the principal phrases in which the word occurs. Thus we often hear 
of personal dignity; and it is remarkable that it is assumed—and with 
truth—to be consistent with every possible condition of life, even the 
most degraded. There is no lower position than that of a criminal 
deservedly condemned to death for some atrocious crime, yet to the last 
moment of such a man’s life the claims of personal dignity retain their 
hold, and are felt to do so. The assassin, who feels that if he has 
committed murder, he is there to die for it, and who accordingly performs 
with decency the only part which is left for him, challenges and obtains 
a certain degree of respect, and displays what may fairly claim to be 
called a certain amount of dignity. He takes the measure of his position, 
and adopts the rights and obligations which it imposes. The most 
degraded mob are accessible to this feeling, and are not without a sort of 
respect for a man who comes out to die quietly and courageously, 
whatever his crimes may have been; while they would feel nothing but 
horror and contempt for him if he struggled, and lamented, and cried for 
mercy. 

Passing upwards from this, every rank of life will be found to have 
its appropriate form of dignity ; and this is proved by the fact that in each 
class a strong sense of dignity, and a fixed determination to preserve it, 
is compatible with much that in other classes would be considered 
humiliating. Schoolboys, for example, have often the keenest sense of 
what is due to them, and would suffer intensely from anything which 
they looked upon as a degradation, but no boy feels degraded by being 
publicly flogged. 

Such being the nature of personal dignity, its importance is hardly 
open to question. If it is true that the essence of dignity lies in the due 
appreciation of the rights and duties incidental to the different positions 
of life, it will follow that in so far as it is laid aside, these rights and 
duties will cease to be understood, the prevailing conception of them will 
become obscure, and every one of the great interests which depend on their 
proper discharge will infallibly suffer. This would be universally acknow- 
ledged in some cases. Every one, for example, would see the reasons which 
make it desirable that a sovereign, whose authority rests to a great extent 
on its effect on the imagination of mankind, should be dignified ; but its 
extreme importance in the common pursuits of every-day life is not so 
easily recognized. ‘“ What,” it might be asked, ‘has an apothecary or a 
shopkeeper to do with dignity ? and what does it matter if he is destitute 
of it?” The answer is, that its presence or absence may determine 
whether his influence shall elevate or degrade every one with whom he 
is brought into any kind of personal relation. The apothecary is con- 
- stantly thrown, by the course of his profession, into relations in which it 
requires tact and delicacy to estimate the rights and duties which arise, 
If he forgets the nature of his duties to those who consult him, he has 
almost unlimited opportunities of gossip and scandal; he constantly has 
the means of injuring the professional reputation of rivals by injurious 
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insinuations; he may interfere in nearly every kind of private business; 
he may, in some cases, erect himself into a domestic tyrant, and rule 
over the affairs of the households which he visits. If, on the other hand, 
he forgets his rights, he is in danger of becoming one of the most abject 
of mankind, the slave of every sort of caprice, and the pander to some 
of the most offensive of human weaknesses. 

The only way by which he can secure himself against this is by 
remembering that he is admitted into the houses of his patients for pro- 
fessional purposes only, and that he ought to have neither eyes nor ears for 
anything else; and, on the other hand, that, in virtue of the character of 
his profession and of the education which it implies, he is entitled to be 
treated. with respect, and to give his opinion with honesty and boldness. 
To such a man, therefore, the maintenance of personal dignity makes the 
difference, whether he is a worthy member of an honourable profession, 
or a contemptible drudge, or more contemptible busybody. It might be 
shown in the same way of other pursuits, that in the maintenance of 
dignity nothing less is involved than the question whether men ate to 
derive any satisfaction and general elevation of character from their 
various employments, or whether they are to pursue them exclusively 
for the sake of the tangible results which they produce. The most 
wretched gossip and sycophant might pull out a tooth or prescribe for 
an indigestion as successfully as the most honourable member of his 
profession ; but the first would learn from his calling nothing which was 
not degrading except technical skill, whilst the second might draw from 
it endless instruction and improvement. 

If this view of the importance of dignity in every rank of lifé is true, 
it becomes ai interesting question whether the change of practice referred 
to above tends to its diminution. The ceremonies and rules which it 
affects may be divided into several great classes, Some of them relate 
to public, others to private life, and others to literary composition. Of 
those which relate to public life, the best known prescribe the rules of 
behaviour which ought to be observed in royal courts, in parliaments, 
and other public assemblies, such as courts of law, or in public employ- 
ments, and especially in thosé in which the subordination of ranks is 
strongly marked, of which the best illustration is given by the army and 
navy. Of those which refer to private life, the most remarkable regulate 
social intercourse. They are almost infinitely numerous, and vary, 
according to the classés to which they apply and the purposes for 
which they are designed, from a strictness all but legal to such a pitch 
of laxity that the power of recognizing their existence and obeying their 
injunctions is in itself a stringént test of refinement, Thus, one set of 
rules regulates the intercourse of superiors and infériors; another, the 
behaviour of those who meet as social equals; a third, the conduct of 
persons who, without being socially equal, meet for a purpose which 
makes them equal for the time being, as, for example, the transaction of 
business; a fourth applies to the behaviour of persons of different sexes ; 
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and these, again, might be subdivided according to the age and rank of 
the persons and the purposes for which they meet. In short, the different 
rules which regulate social intercourse are as intricate (if delicate is not 
the better word) as social intercourse itself. The rules which ought to 
secure dignity in literary composition have never been collected into a 
single body, nor would there be much use in collecting them, as there is no 
authority which could enforce their observance. It may, however, be 
said that there is a common opinion which is practically disregarded by 
many popular living authors, that to dwell with great minuteness upon 
unimportant details, to write exclusively for purposes of amusement, to 
bring the personal feelings of the author needlessly before the reader, and, 
above all, to write about any subject whatever in a style falling below 
its importance, is undignified. 

Such are the principal subjects to which the rules introduced for the 
preservation of dignity apply, but it may be asked whether they fully 
tend to preserve it. Have they, in fact, any considerable tendency to 
make those who stand in the various relations of life which they claim 
to regulate, form and act upon a true estimate of their rights and 
duties? 

To judge by the sarcasms which are constantly directed against 
them, it might be supposed that they do not, but no oné who considers 
the matter seriously can doubt that they do. No more hopelessly 
difficult task could be imposed on any man than that of assessing his 
own claims on the consideration of his neighbours, and his own duties 
towards them. Nor would it be much less difficult to devise, out 
of his own head, on every separate occasion, the exact means by 
which he ought to express the result at which he had arrived in his 
own mind. Established forms and ceremonies do this for him with a 
degree of precision which no individual skill could attain. The word 
“sir,” in itself saves a world of trouble; by using or omitting it in 
conversation or in correspondence it is easy to mark, without giving 
offence, many different degrees of intimacy and friendliness. There is 
a distinct difference between “sir,” “dear sir,” and “my dear sir;” 
nor is the same meaning conveyed by the signatures “ yours obediently,” 
“your obedient servant,” “TI have the honour to be your most obedient 
servant.” It is a fair question whether thésé and similar forms might not 
have been better éonstructed, but now that they have become merely 
formal, the power which they give of expressing shades of meaning, 
which it would be aliiost impossible to convey in any other manner, is a 
great convenience. 

The case is the same with established ceterionies. If usage had not 
. bettled the question, it would be almost impossible for any one to 
decide what exact amount of respect he ought to show towards the 
Queen 6n his presentation at Court. Till there was some established 
mode of proceeding it would be exceedingly diffictilt to hit the exact 
mean between disrespect and servilify; but when a custom has oncé 
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been established by which every gesture is regulated, compliance with 
it involves nothing more than an admission that the person complying 
wishes to show as much respect as is habitually shown by the rest of the 
world. In fact, almost all forms and ceremonies are protections to 
individual dignity, in precisely the same manner as forms of another kind 
are an assistance in writing. There is no difficulty in drawing up the 
formal parts of any document with accuracy, because they are the 
same in all cases, and in just the same manner there is no difficulty 
in behaving well if there is an established rule which determines 
what is good behaviour, inasmuch as nothing is to be done but to follow 
its orders. 

The change which has taken place in the feelings of the present 
generation respecting dignity has shown itself partly in the alteration of 
forms, and partly in their disuse and in the growth of practices opposed 
to the sentiments on which they were founded. In so far as it has 
operated on the forms themselves, it calls for no remark; its chief 
characteristic has been to simplify practices of which the principle has 
been retained. Titles of honour, for example, are still retained, though 
they are not used so frequently as they used to be; and almost all 
formalities of style have become shorter and simpler. This, as far as it 
goes, is no doubt matter of congratulation, but it has been accompanied 
by the growth of feelings and practices which are unquestionably opposed 
to the maintenance of a high standard of personal dignity, and which 
must, if persisted in, result in lowering it. The most important of these 
are the general craving for amusement, the insatiable and often reckless 
curiosity, and the petulant love of depreciation, which are natural to a 
busy and prosperous generation immersed for the most part in secure and 
profitable pursuits, and not threatened by any obvious danger compelling 
it to be serious. 

The growth of these dispositions can nowhere be traced so well, 
and nowhere produces such characteristic results, as in the fugitive 
literature of the day, the influence of which over minds not refined 
by elaborate education is extremely powerful. A variety of obvious 
causes have excited in the present generation an appetite for intellectual 
amusement so strong as almost to deserve the name of a passion. Not- 
withstanding the efforts which have been made of late years to bring 
into favour athletic amusements, it is true, and will no doubt come to 
be true of a constantly increasing number of persons, that the great 
characteristic amusement of the age is reading novels, and especially 
reading novels about common life. One of the heads into which the 
catalogues of old-fashioned circulating libraries were divided was “Tales 
and Romances ;” the tales being stories about every-day people, and 
the romances descriptions of knights and ladies, courts and castles, or 
sages and magicians. ll fiction in the present day would fall under 
the head of Tales, and the ideal at which every writer who has attained 
any popularity aims, and which two or three have attained almost as 
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completely as any ideal can be attained, is that of representing with 
minute accuracy the commonplace feelings and occurrences which are 
going on daily in thousands of private families. The result of this is 
that large numbers of people derive the principal part of the amusement 
of their lives from an interminable stream of impersonal gossip. They 
are constantly being fed with more or less well-conceived stories about 
the private affairs of families of their own class of life. Their births, 
deaths, and marriages, their love-making, their little vanities, their 
success, and their failure, form by turns the subjects of a series of 
representations which please the reader much in the same way, and for 
much the same reasons, which lead his servants to take a pleasure in 
gossiping across the area railing about similar transactions up and down 
the street. It is hardly unfair to say that the principal lesson which the 
most numerous class of readers in the country derive from their reading 
is that of looking for their amusement to an interest in the affairs of 
other people, real or imaginary. This habit of mind is altogether opposed 
to personal dignity, which, as has been shown already, involves an appre- 
ciation of the rights of others. There is hardly any right more sacred 
than that of privacy. This right is not by any means confined to the 
bare power of repelling unauthorized intrusion, nor would it be really 
acknowledged and fully respected by the most entire abstinence from 
direct interference with other men’s affairs. In order to act up to the 
spirit of the rule, so as to maintain to that extent true dignity of character, 
it is necessary not merely to refrain from invading the privacy of others, 
but to check the temper of mind which would ultimately tend to such 
conduct—to avoid the prying, inquisitive impertinence which assumes 
that every one’s conduct and character is a proper subject for mental 
discussion, and to remember that it is unworthy of any reasonable 
person to admit by the conduct of his mind that he has nothing better 
to do than to meddle with matters which do not concern him. 

One special form of this habit of mind is the importance which a large 
part of the popular literature of the day attaches, and encourages those 
who read it to attach, to all sorts of trifles. The reaction which has been 
going on for many years against what used to be called the dignity of 
history has issued in the general adoption of the trick (for it is little more) 
of extracting from old books masses of insignificant details, and heaping 
them together under the pretence that they afford instructive illustrations 
of history, whereas, in fact, they are hardly ever anything better than 
means of enabling people to gratify, in relation to past times, that imper- 
tinent curiosity which no amount of gossip can satiate in respect to their 
own. Details of this sort may no doubt be of the highest value, but 
their value depends entirely on what they prove. The fact that 
William III. wore round his neck to the day of his death a locket con- 
taining his wife’s hair, though in one sense a trifle, is important because 
it is one of many facts which, taken together, show that he was a man 
of strong affections, and particularly that he regarded his wife with 
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affection, and each of these circumstances has an important bearing on the 
history of England. The fact that a Mr. Smith, of whom nothing else what- 
ever was known, did the same thing, would be utterly immaterial, whether 
he died in the nineteenth or in any other century, and it would be a mere 
impertinence to publish it to the world; yet there are amongst us many 
writers and almost innumerable readers who would think that they had 
learnt something important about the last century if such a fact were 
established upon satisfactory authority, and were published to the world 
in what might be considered as an attractive form. 

The mere formation of the habit cf trifling is not the only way in 
which the style of writing under consideration diminishes dignity of 
character. The trifles which it brings into notice are far from being 
always harmless: They are often exceedingly vulgar and offensive. 
People who accustom themselves to read principally for amusement are 
soon Jed by a sort of fatal necessity to look upon the subjects which 
usually furnish them with amusement in a petty and trivial light. From 
constantly reading novels about every-day transactions, the transition to 
looking upon private life from the novelist’s point of view is not only 
easy, but almost inevitable; and as many writers of fiction, especially 
those who address themselves to the least educated class of readers, owe 
their popularity to their skill in the use of caricature, their readers get 
a habit of viewing the different relations of life in the light in which they 
see them described. It sounds almost absurd to specify particular cases 
in which this result is produced, because the ‘effect is so ludicrously 
disproportionate to the cause, but such cases do occur. It is, for example, 
highly probable that the silly jokes about mothers-in-law, and the 
innumerable caricatures in which they are represented as being almost of 
necessity meddling, selfish, intrusive, and ill-mannered, have caused con- 
siderable distrust, perhaps even considerable unhappiness, in many 
families. 

In the same way, every one must have observed how injuriously 
the manners and the characters of young women are affected by the 
notion which a long course of novel-reading almost inyariably suggests— 
that every unmarried man ought to be regarded in the light of a contingent 
husband. There is no relation of life in which personal dignity is more im- 
portant than in the intercourse between unmarried people of opposite sexes. 
Such intercourse ought always to be at least graceful and refining, and 
may lay the foundation of the strongest and sweetest of human passions ; but 
it may also degenerate into a wretched game of hide and seek fatal to all 
self-respect. The question whether it is to assume the one or the other 
aspect depends, to a great extent, on the degree of accuracy with which 
the persons interested estimate their relative position, and recognize by 
their conduct the rights and duties which it imposes; in other words, on 
the amount of personal dignity which they display. It is hardly possible 
that any one, and especially that any woman, should fail te be agitated and 
discomposed in such cases by the recollection that she has passed many of 
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the pleasantest hours of her life in reading descriptions of all the thoughts 
and sensations which might, or ought, to be passing through her own 
mind and that of her companion, and of the different steps by which they 
may lead to the consequence towards which her attention has been so 
sedulously directed. 

The want of dignity of character which is produced by the constant 
and almost exclusive dependence on domestic novels for amusement, is a 
fault into which the readers of such books are more likely to fall than their 
writers; but the writers are exposed to it also in the precise degree 
in which they lower themselves to the level of their readers, and lose sight 
ef the higher functions which literature has to discharge. No doubt a 
man of genius may display his powers in minute descriptions of the most 
homely scenes; and as the direction of every man’s genius is derived 
almost entirely from the temper of the age in which he lives, it would be 
unreasonable to blame contemporary authors of works of imagination for 
their fondness for such subjects. No doubt, also, there are persons in 
whose hands: such descriptions may be made to convey important and 
impressive lessons; and if this were the place for criticism, several of 
the most remarkable works of this generation might be mentioned in 
illustration of this. It cannot, however, be denied that such works as 
these form rare exceptions, and that the great majority of the books which 
are at present so common have absolutely no claim whatever upon 
popularity, except that which they derive from the fact that they gratify a 
fundamentally vulgar curiosity about trifles and private affairs. 

Authors whose works have a right to a high place in an important 
department of the permanent literature of the country would do well to 
consider whether they are not in some danger of producing similar results 
upon many of their readers, and results of an opposite, though a strictly 
analogous kind, upon a smaller and more cultivated class. The fondness 
for choosing domestic occurrences for the subject of works of imagination, 
and the power of setting them in a striking light, is frequently associated 
with a sort of pleasure in the belief that a vein of inevitable absurdity 
runs through human affairs, and that there are many things which a wise 
man will do, though, by doing them, he must place himself in a position 
to some extent undignified and absurd. It is easy to understand the satis- 
faction which a radically sceptical mind derives from this practical reductio 
ad absurdum of life. To maintain, for example, that love is essential to a 
happy marriage—that marriage is one of the great foundations of human 
happiness and virtue—and that people who are in love are in a position 
essentially and inevitably absurd, is a practical way of asserting the 
dignity of satire. It enables the person who takes such a view to please 
~ himself with the feeling that the most eminent of mankind, at one of the 
most interesting periods of their lives, fall under his lash, and are neither 
wiser nor better than their inferiors. 

This satisfaction will, however, be found on examination to be at 
once ungenerous and unfounded. It is ungenerous, because it proceeds 
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from a refined envy, which is slow to believe in the possibility of con- 
sistent self-respect, and which seeks to justify itself against those whose 
conduct would otherwise escape it by lying in wait to criticize their 
behaviour in moments when they may well be excused if they neglect 
to govern their conduct by the rules which they would usually apply to it. 
It is ill-founded, because it proceeds on a mistake as to the nature of that 
against which it is directed. It tries to prove that there is something 
essentially absurd in things which are indispensable to the happiness, if 
not to the existence, of society ; but, in fact, it creates the absurdity which 
it affects to find for the purpose of insinuating that conclusion. A single 
illustration will explain this. An observant and ingenious writer lately 
described at some length the absurd side of marriage engagements. He 
depicted, with skilful details, all the inconveniences and all the absurdities 
which such an engagement produces. A room must be set apart in which 
the engaged couple may make love. Every domestic arrangement must 
be altered for their convenience. All sorts of anxious and delicate 
arrangements must be made by parents and friends that they may live for 
a few months in a sort of fairy-land. Though they are grown-up people, 
about to enter upon the most important and solemn of human engage- 
ments, they must be treated like children. All the business-like part of the 
affair must be transacted by third persons, in order that they may be able 
to dream themselves without interruption into that state of passionate 
attachment which will make their future lives either happy or endurable. 
All this inconvenience and absurdity, it was kindly intimated, form no 
objection to marriage engagements, They are necessary to human life, 
and must be accepted with all their absurd accompaniments, as one proof 
amongst many of the general absurdity of life, and the necessity of admit- 
ting that it ie absurd. 

Such an admission as this involves consequences which are almost, if 
not altogether, fatal—at least, to the apprehension of many minds—to 
anything like interest in the affairs of the world. There are not a few 
men who would say, “I can, if necessary, do without sympathy; I can 
forego domestic affection ; I can live alone and die alone; but I cannot, 
and -will not, wilfully forfeit my own self-respect for any human con- 
sideration.” If it is true that it is not only difficult but, in the nature of 
things, impossible, for a man to be in love—to pass through one of the most 
important transactions of his life—without becoming a legitimate object 
of contempt to others, and without incurring his own contempt, except in 
so far as an ignominious blindness, produced by a voluntary abdication of 
his powers of discernment, may protect him, love, whatever may be its 
charms, is a temptation from which it is a duty to refrain. Truth and 
conscience—of which self-respect is only one form—are the ultimate guides 
of life, and nothing ought to be done or felt which cannot be justified by 
the application of the severest tests which reason, criticism, ridicule, and 
conscience can apply. Willing self-deception, willing forfeiture of self- 
respect, are as little to be justified in relation to the subject-matter to 
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which they apply as downright violations of morality. A man, no doubt, 
may, and sometimes must, place himself in situations in which it is very 
difficult to maintain a thoroughly just appreciation of the position in 
which he is placed,—just as he must sometimes place himself in positions 
where it is difficult not to do wrong; but he never can be called upon to 
give up the very notion of acting upon any principle whatever. There 
are places in which the eye is apt to be dazzled and the foot is likely to 
slip ; but there is no place in which a man can hope to make satisfactory 
progress by shutting his eyes and lying down on the ground. This illus- 
tration supplies the true view of the relation of self-respect to all the 
passionate parts of life. It is difficult for a man to pass through them 
without doing and saying things which it would be wiser to leave unsaid 
and undone; but, though it is difficult, it is not impossible, and the risk 
is, beyond all question, worth running. 

This being so, is it wise or humane to embarrass people who are 
already in a delicate position, by pointing out to them all its difficulties, 
and by exhausting all the resources of a practised ingenuity in trying to 
make them feel conscious and embarrassed in performing what, after 
all, is one of the most important transactions of their lives? It is not 
difficult to represent love-making in a ludicrous way. By artful tricks of 
language it may be made to look absurd that a man who has previously 
been a mere ordinary acquaintance in a family should have a room 
set apart in which he may exchange endearments with one of the 
daughters of the house; but it would surely be far more absurd that 
people should marry without having had the opportunity of becoming 
as intimately acquainted with each other as possible; and if this is in 
itself indispensable, the omission to take the only possible means of 
doing it would be the greatest of all absurdities. The art of turning 
such matters into ridicule affords, when closely observed, the best of all 
proofs of the fallacy which vitiates it. The bare statement that persons 
engaged to marry take opportunities of being in each other’s company, and 
that on such occasions they are in the habit of talking about their prospects 
and their feelings, would be felt to have nothing ridiculous about it. In “a 
order to make it appear ridiculous it is necessary to associate the romantic 
part of the matter with impertinent details, and to make fun out of the 
contrast between them. The contrast between the feelings of two lovers, 
and the perplexity in which the mother of one of them is involved by 
having to decide in what room it will be least inconvenient to have the 
fire lighted for their convenience, may, by a little literary artifice, be 
made effective; but it is a mere trick, a trick which may be applied to is 
every transaction of life, inasmuch as there is none which is not inevi- 
-tably associated with details of an unimpressive kind. It would, for 
example, be easy to make death look ludicrous by describing the reasons 
which induce the undertaker to choose one winding-sheet rather than 
another; and nothing is more common or much more foolish than to get 
sarcastic capital out of the supposed contrast between the velvet cushions 
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and red linings of a pew and the feelings which ought to be uppermost in 
the minds of those who make use of them. 

Whatever be the subject to which such tricks are applied, they are 
always open to the same objection. They prove too much; for if they 
prove anything at all, they prove that dignity is impossible, for it is 
impossible to do anything whatever in general, without doing it at the 
same time in particular ; and wherever anything is looked at in detail, it is 
capable of being made to look absurd. The most beautiful picture that 
ever was painted, was painted with specific brushes and colours upon a 
specific piece of canvas; and any one who wished to make a joke of the 
subject, might do so by half-good-humoured, half-melancholy banter 
about the contrast between the grandeur of the painter’s conceptions and 
the paltry character of his materials, bought from some dealer in colours, 
who, perhaps, never got paid for the greasy pigments which were con- 
verted into a possession for ever for all mankind. It is the instinct of all 
sceptical writers to try to persuade themselves that, in pointing out the 
ludicrous phase of important subjects, they are only following the example 
of nature in coupling the ridiculous with the sublime; but, in fact, ridi- 
cule is always an attack against that at which it is directed. When 
associated with the deeper and more tender parts of life, it acts as a sort 
of poison, degrading those who accept the satirist’s conclusion, that folly 
is a necessary ingredient in the most important of human transactions; 
and hardening and embittering the life of others, who, being determined 
to sacrifice their feelings rather than their self-respect, are induced 
to believe that they must choose between the two. Many popular 
writers would be surprised to discover the deep personal resentment 
with which they are regarded by persons whom they never saw, for 
having thrown over some of the best parts of human life an air of 
absurdity of which it is very difficult to divest them. Nothing has a 
stronger tendency to harden the character of a man who respects himself 
than the fondling, indulgent mockery with which many popular writers 
alternately laugh and cry over the feelings of lovers, married people, and 
parents. 

In an age when the bulk of the population is engaged in pursuits 
which absorb and fatigue rather than exercise the mind, almost every 
one is tempted to take a slight, hasty view of the great pursuits of life, 
and to regard them as the subjects of amusement rather than of serious 
study. This is pre-eminently true of the modern view of literature. To 
write a thing down on paper, to send it to the press, to correct it, 
and to publish it abroad to all the world, are virtual assertions that it 
is worth knowing and recollecting. There are many remarks which 
would be natural and proper in conversation which no one would put into 
a letter, and there are many things which might properly be put into 
letters which it would be foolish to print and publish; but, obvious as 
this appears, the practice of modern literature is opposed to it. In 
America there seems to be absolutely no limit at all to the appetite which 
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people feel for reading matter less important than the substance of most 
handbills. A man will write a letter to his friend to say that he has a 
cold, and that his tailor’s bill is higher than he expected it to be; and the 
friend will publish it in newspapers which owe a fair share of their circu- 
lation to the amount of such matter which they contain. In England 
matters have not gone so far as this, but they have gone a long way. A 
large majority of the books which are published are not only not of any 
sort of permanent value, but found their pretensions to popularity on the 
want of it. They claim to be read on the ground that the author is no 
wiser than his readers, and that what he puts before them is nothing but 
a collection of the common thoughts of an ordinary man. 

It seems to be supposed, and the supposition appears from the result 
to be recommended by considerable practical sagacity, that people in 
general will sympathize with the impulse which induces a man to write 
out at length, and put into a printed book, the sort of goss‘y in which 
many of the idler hours of their own lives are passed, especially if it is 
strung together by some arbitrary connection and written in a style of 
forced wit. It is hardly a caricature to say, that such a title as “ Leaves 
from the Lives of remarkable Persons whose Names begin with L.,” would 
be a fair sample of a large proportion of what, in the present day, is called 
popular literature. The harm which such books are capable of doing is 
incaleulably great, and is all the greater because it is done without pro- 
ducing any violent shock to the feelings and consciences of those whom 
they affect. Open attacks upon established beliefs are not only discredited 
by the clamour which they excite, but demand a certain mental effort, 
and thus fail to affect the timid and the idle. Simply vapid, worthless 
books, on the contrary, are not supposed to be mischievous, though 
they have a power altogether peculiar to themselves of imparting to 
indolent and feeble minds that half-conscious satisfaction in their own 
imbecility which no one is too low to derive from sympathy. It gives 
a strong feeling of something like self-satisfaction to a thoroughly vulgar 
and trivial man to find that a vulgar and trivial literature is provided for 
him, by the aid of which he may view any subject he pleases in a vulgar 
and trivial light. 

Such a person would be simply tired, if he were not shamed, by 
anything like an adequate description of any of the more striking passages 
in history; but he likes to fall in with flimsy, rollicking accounts of 
them which fulfil the double purpose of relieving him from absolute 
ignorance upon notorious incidents, and of enabling him to indulge 
in the comfortable reflection that those who used to be regarded as 
heroes and saints were really as petty as himself; so that he is justified 
in looking on himself and his equals as the standard to which mankind 
would do well to conform, and which it is mere folly and affectation 
to hope to transcend. Books are useful in so far as they make people 
grave and thoughtful, and teach them to see the broad principles on 
which daily life rests, and apart from which it is worthless and petty. 

29—2 
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Most of those which are written in the present day are little else than 
the ignoble instruments of the most enervating of all pleasures. A man 
would pass his evenings far better in going to sleep in an arm-chair 
before the fire than in saturating his senses—for such reading can hardly 
be said to reach anything that deserves to be called the mind—with 
most of the rubbish with which he is provided by monster circulating 
libraries. 

The generation in which we live has no more important lesson to 
learn than that success in life is measured by the degree in which 
men succeed in developing the vayjous parts of their nature, moral, 
intellectual, and physical. External triumphs, whatever may be the 
theatre on which they are won, are valuable, principally, if not exclu- 
sively, as evidence of this internal triumph ; and it is altogether impos- 
sible to attain it, unless a man thinks of himself and of his pursuits at 
least as highly as he ought to think, and looks with aversion and contempt 
on every effort, however brilliant and ingenious, to give him a low notion 
of life, or to suggest that its great interests are traversed by veins 
of absurdity. The scepticism which insinuates the reverse in a thou- 
sand graceful and pleasant ways does not dare to assert it; for, if it did, 
it would fall at once into contradictions and confessions of impotence, 
which no tricks of style and no delicacy of humour could save from 
appearing in their true light. Dignity in conduct, in thought, and in 
style, is one great remedy for this frame of mind. It deserves to share with 
freedom the splendid title of the grave mother of majestic works, and as 
such should be ardently cultivated both in word and in deed by all who 
have any place, however humble, to fill in the nation which, “ godlike, 
grasps the triple forks, and, kinglike, wears the crown.” 

Unhappily the temper of the days in which we live is such, that the 
assertion that the maintenance of a high standard of personal dignity is a 
duty which every one owes to his country, is likely to appear pompous and 
affected. It is, however, strictly true, and it is a truth specially likely to 
be forgotten, and specially important to be remembered. Every period of 
national history is critical, because at every period the choice between 
good and evil presents itself under some form or other. There are times 
at which great questions, national, religious, or political, press for an 
answer, and at which the whole character of the framework in which 
society is to be set for centuries is at stake. Wars for national existence, 
like those between Rome and Carthage, or Persia and Greece—great 
religious epochs like the Reformation or the Crusades—or great political 
struggles like our own civil wars in the seventeenth century—raise such 
questions; and when they are at issue they carry men out of them- 
selves, colour their whole lives, and give to large numbers of people 
something approaching to an adequate conception of the greatness of 
the theatre on which they stand, and of the importance of the drama 
in which they act. This greatness, however, is only disclosed by the 
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air and the sea are as vast when at rest, as when their collision strews 
the coast with wrecks. They make the storms: the storms do not make 
them, but only display their vastness and their power. It was not 
Philip II., Queen Elizabeth, and Henry IV., who dignified the Reformation 
by their policy and their wars: the Reformation dignified them. And the 
Reformation itself derived its importance from the still wider fact that 
men live and die, that they have immortal souls, and an eternal destiny. 
This is the true source of all dignity, and it is one which exists in all ages 
alike, though in some times and countries life is so quiet that it is hard 
to believe it. In these days we are like passengers in an ocean steamer in 
fine weather; the motion of the ship is so easy, the cabins are so comfort- 
able, the passengers are so good-humoured, and the water is so smooth, 
that we can hardly believe that so gay and cheerful a scene contains any 
elements of terror or even of sublimity. Indeed, some reflective persons 
have been so much struck with the pettiness of the mass of their neigh- 
bours, that they seriously ask whether it is conceivable that creatures so 
essentially ephemeral should be destined either for heaven or for hell. 
Whatever their destiny may be hereafter, it is certain that they are 
destined here for some relations infinitely above the level into which their 
ordinary thoughts are being led by the influences described above. 
Happily they are all destined to suffer and to die, for if they were not, they 
would be repulsive anomalies; many of them are destined to be parents; 
almost all of them profess to acknowledge and to worship some being 
higher and better than themselves. These awful truths ought to be the 
fixed points from which attention may sometimes be lawfully, and even 
usefully, diverted, but which the mind ought continually though silently 
to contemplate, and from which it should derive its habitual colour. 
Peace and prosperity are curses to those whose thoughts they turn into 
another channel, and it is contemptible to be deadened to this sublimity 
of life even by the uninterrupted enjoyment of innocent happiness. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE Oxnp Town. 


Tae setting sunbeams slant over the antique gateway of Sorrento, fusing 
into a golden bronze the brown freestone vestments of old Saint Antonio, 
who with his heavy stone mitre and upraised hands has for centuries 
kept watch thereupon. A quiet time he has of it up there in the golden 
Italian air, in petrified act of blessing, while orange lichens and green 
mosses from year to year embroider quaint patterns on the seams of his 
sacerdotal vestments, and small tassels of grass spontaneously ornament 
the folds of his priestly drapery, and golden showers of blossoms from 
some more hardy plant fall from his ample sleeve-cuffs. Little birds perch 
and chitter and wipe their beaks unconcernedly, now on the tip of his 
nose and now on the point of his mitre, while the world below goes on its 
way pretty much as it did when the good saint was alive, and, in despair 
of the human brotherhood, took to preaching to the birds and the fishes. 

Whoever passed beneath this old arched gateway, thus saint-guarded, 
in the year of our Lord’s grace , might have seen under its shadow, 
sitting opposite to a stand of golden oranges, the little Agnes. A very 
pretty picture was she, reader,—with such a face as you sometimes see 
painted in those wayside shrines of sunny Italy, where the lamp burns pale 
at evening, and gillyflower and cyclamen are renewed with every morning. 

She might have been fifteen or thereabouts, but was so small of stature 
that she seemed yet a child. Her black hair was parted in a white unbroken 
line down to the high forehead, whose serious arch, like that of a cathedral 
door, spoke of thought and prayer. Beneath the shadows of this brow lay 
brown, translucent eyes, into whose thoughtful depths one might look as 
pilgrims gaze into the waters of some sacred well, cool and pure down to 
the unblemished sand at the bottom. The small lips had a gentle com- 
pression which indicated a repressed strength of feeling ; while the straight 
line of the nose, and the flexible, delicate nostril, were perfect, as in those 
sculptured fragments of the antique which the soil of Italy so often gives 
forth to the day from the sepulchres of the past. The habitual pose of 
the head and face had the shy uplooking grace of a violet ; and yet there 
was a grave tranquillity of expression, which gave a peculiar degree of 
character to the whole figure. 

At the moment at which we have called your attention, the fair head is 
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bent, and the long eyelashes lie softly down on the pale, smooth cheek ; for 
the Ave Maria bell is sounding from the Cathedral of Sorrento, and the 
child is busy with her beads. By her side sits a woman of some threescore 
years, tall, stately, and squarely formed, with ample breadth of back and 
size of chest, like the robust dames of Sorrento. Her strong Roman nose, 
the firm, determined outline of her mouth, and a certain energy in every 
motion, bespeak the woman of will and purpose. There is a degree of vigour 
in the decision with which she lays down her spindle and bows her head, as 
a good Christian of those days would, at the swinging of the evening bell. 

But while the soul of the child in its morning freshness, free from 
pressure or consciousness of earthly care, rose like an illuminated mist to 
heaven, the words the white-haired woman repeated were twined with 
threads of worldly prudence,—thoughts of how many oranges she had sold, 
with a rough guess at the probable amount for the day,—and her fingers 
wandered from her beads for a moment to see if the last coin had been swept 
from the stand into her capacious pocket; her eyes then wandering after 
them, suddenly made her aware of the fact that a handsome cavalier was 
standing in the gate, regarding her pretty grandchild with looks of undis- 
guised admiration. 

“Let him look!” she said to herself, with a grim clasp on her rosary; 
“a fair face attracts buyers, and our oranges must be turned into money : 
but he who does more than look has an affair with me; so gaze away, my 
master, and take it out in buying oranges !—Ave, Maria! ora pro nobis, 
nune et,” &c. &e. 

A few moments, and the wave of prayer which had flowed down the 
quaint old shadowy street, bowing all heads as the wind bowed the crimson 
tassels of neighbouring clover-fields, was passed, and all the world resumed 
the work of earth just where they left off when the bell began. 

“Good even to you, pretty maiden!” said the cavalier, approaching 
the stall of the orange-woman with the easy, confident air of one secure of 
a ready welcome, and bending down on the yet prayerful maiden the 
glances of a pair of piercing hazel eyes that looked out on each side of his 
aquiline nose with the keenness of a falcon’s. 

“Good even to you, pretty one! We shall take you for a saint, and 
worship you in right earnest, if you raise not those eyelashes soon.” 

“Sir! my lord!” said the girl, a bright colour flushing into her 
smooth brown cheeks, as her large dreamy eyes were suddenly upraised 
with a flutter, as of a bird about to take flight. 

“ Agnes, bethink yourself!” said the white-haired dame; ‘the gentle- 
man asks the price of your oranges; be alive, child!” 

“ Ah, my lord,” said the young girl, “here are a dozen fine ones.” 

“Well, you shall give them me, pretty one,” said the young man, 
throwing a gold piece down on the stand carelessly. 

“Here, Agnes, run to the stall of Raphael the poulterer for change,” 
said the adroit dame, picking up the gold. 

“Nay, good mother, by your leave,” said the unabashed cavalier; “T 
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take my change from youth and beauty thus!” And with the word he 
stooped down and kissed the fair forehead between the eyes. 

‘“‘ For shame, sir!” cried the elderly woman, raising her distaff ; her 
great glittering eyes flashing beneath her silver hair like tongues of 
lightning from a white cloud. “ Have a care!—this child is named for 
blessed St. Agnes, and is under her protection.” 

“ The saints must pray for us, when their beauty makes us forget our- 
selves,” said the young cavalier, with a smile. ‘Look me in the face, 
little one,” he added; “ say, wilt thou pray for me?” 

The maiden raised her large serious eyes, and surveyed the haughty, 
handsome face with that look of sober inquiry which one sometimes sees 
in young children, while the blush slowly faded from her cheek, as a cloud 
fades after sunset. ‘Yes, my lord,” she answered, with a grave sim- 
plicity, “I will pray for you.” 

“ And hang this upon the shrine of Saint Agnes for my sake,” he 
added, drawing from his finger a diamond ring, which he dropped into 
her hand; and before mother or daughter could add another word or 
recover from their surprise, he had thrown the corner of his mantle over 
his shoulder and was off down the narrow street, humming the refrain 
of a gay song. 

“ You have struck a pretty dove with that bolt,” said another cavalier, 
who appeared to have been observing the proceeding, and now, stepping 
forward, joined him. 

“ Like enough,” replied the first, carelessly. 

“The old woman keeps her mewed up like a singing-bird,” said the 
second; “and if a fellow wants speech of her, it’s as much as his crown 
is worth; for Dame Elsie has a strong arm, and her distaff is known to 
be heavy.” 

“Upon my word,” said the first cavalier, stopping and throwing a 
glance backward,—“ where do they keep her?” 

“ Oh, in a sort of pigeon’s nest up above the Gorge; but one never 
sees her, except under the fire of her grandmother’s eyes. The little one 
is brought up for a saint, they say, and goes nowhere but to mass, con- 
fession, and the sacrament.” 

‘“‘ Humph !” said the other, “she looks like some choice old picture 
of Our Lady,—not a drop of human blood in her. When I kissed her 
forehead, she looked into my face as grave and innocent asa babe. One 
is tempted to try what one can do in such a case.” 

“ Beware the grandmother's distaff!” said the other, laughing. 

“I've seen old women before,” said the cavalier, as they turned down 
the street and were lost to view. 

Mecnwhile the grandmother and granddaughter were roused from the — 
mute astonishment in which they were gazing after the young cavalier 
by a tittering behind them; and a pair of bright eyes looked out upon 
them from beneath a bundle of long, crimson-headed clover, whose rich 
carmine tints were touched to brighter life by setting sunbeams. 
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There stood Giulictta, the head coquette of the Sorrento girls, with 
her broad shoulders, full chest, and great black eyes, rich and heavy 
as those of the silver-haired ox for which she had been cutting clover. 
Her bronzed cheek was smooth as that of a statue, and glowed with 
a colour like that of an open pomegranate ; and the opulent, lazy abund- 
ance of her ample form, with her leisurely movements, bespoke an easy 
and comfortable nature,—that is to say, when Giulietta was pleased; 
for it is to be remarked that there lurked certain sparkles deep down 
in her great eyes, which might, on occasion, blaze out into sheet-lightning, 
like her own beautiful skies: for these, lovely as they are, can thunder 
and sulk with terrible earnestness when the fit takes them. At present, 
however, her face was running over with mischievous merriment, as she 
slyly pinched little Agnes by the ear. 

“‘So you know not yon gay cavalier, little sister?” she said, looking 
askance at her from under her long lashes. 

“No, indeed! What has an honest girl to do with knowing gay 
cavaliers?” interposed Dame Elsie, bestirring herself with packing the 
remaining oranges into a basket, which she covered trimly with a heavy 
linen towel of her own weaving. “Girls never come to good who let 
their eyes go walking through the earth, and have the names of all the 
wild gallants on their tongues. Agnes knows no such nonsense,—blessed 
be her gracious patroness, with Our Lady and Saint Michael!” 

‘T hope there is no harm in knowing what is right before one’s 
eyes,” retorted Giulietta. ‘Anybody must be blind and deaf not to 
know the Lord Adrian. All the girls in Sorrento know him. They 
say he is even greater than he appears,—that he is brother to the king 
himself: at any rate, a handsomer and more gallant gentleman never 
wore spurs.” 

“Let him keep to his own kind,” said Elsie. “Eagles make bad 
work in dove-cots. No good comes of such gallants for us.” 

“Nor any harm, that I ever heard of,” returned Giulietta. ‘ But let 
me see, pretty one,—what did he give you? Holy Mother! what a 
handsome ring !” 

“It is to hang on the shrine of Saint Agnes,” said the younger girl, 
looking up with simplicity. 

A loud laugh was the first answer to this communication. The 
crimson clover-tops shook and quivered with the merriment. 

“To hang on the shrine of Saint Agnes!” Giulictta repeated. “ That 
is a little too good!” 

“Go, go, you baggage!” cried Elsie, wrathfully brandishing her 
spindle. “If ever you get a husband, I hope he'll give you a good 
beating! You need it, I warrant! Always stopping on the bridge there, 
to have cracks with the young men! Little enough you know of saints, 
I dare say! So keep away from my child!—Come, Agnes,” she said, as 
she lifted the orange-basket on to her head; and, straightening her tall 
form, she seized the girl by the hand to lead her away. 

29—5 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE Dove-Cot. 


Tae old town of Sorrento is situated on an elevated plateau, which 
stretches into the sunny waters of the Mediterranean, guarded on all sides 
by a barrier of mountains which defend it from bleak winds and serve 
to it the purpose of walls to a garden. Here, groves of oranges and 
lemons, with their almost fabulous coincidence of fruitage with flowers, 
fill the air with perfume, which blends with that of roses and jessamines ; 
and the fields are so starred and enamelled with flowers that they might 
have served as the type for those Elysian realms sung by ancient poets. 
The fervid air is fanned by continual sea-breezes, which give a delightful 
elasticity to the otherwise languid climate. Under all these cherishing 
influences, the human being develops a wealth and luxuriance of physical 
beauty unknown in less favoured regions. In the region about Sorrento 
one may be said to have found the land where beauty is the rule and not 
the exception. The singularity there is not to see handsome points of 
physical proportion, but rather to see those who are without them. 
Scarce a man, woman, or child you meet but has some personal advan- 
tage to be commended; while even striking beauty is not uncommon. 
Also, under these kindly skies, a native courtesy and gentleness of manner 
make themselves felt. It would seem as if humanity, rocked in this 
flowery cradle, and soothed by so many daily caresses and appliances of 
nursing Nature, grew up with all that is kindliest on the outward,—not 
repressed and beat in, as under the inclement atmosphere and stormy 
skies of the North. 

The town of Sorrento itself overhangs the sea, skirting along rocky 
shores, which, hollowed here and there into picturesque grottoes, and 
fledged with a wild plumage of brilliant flowers and trailing vines, descend 
in steep precipices to the water. Along the shelly beach, at the bottom, 
one can wander, looking out on the loveliest prospect in the world. 
Vesuvius rises with its two peaks softly clouded in blue and purple mists, 
which blend with its ascending vapours; Naples and the adjoining 
villages at its base gleaming in the distance like a fringe of pearls on a 
regal mantle. Nearer the picturesque rocky shores of the island ot 
Capri seem to pulsate through the dreamy, shifting mists that veil its 
sides; and the sea shimmers and glitters like the neck of a peacock with 
an iridescent mingling of colours: the whole air is a glorifying medium, 
rich in prismatic hues of enchantment. 

The town on three sides is severed from the mainland by a gorge two 
hundred feet in depth and forty or fifty in breadth, crossed by a bridge 
resting on double arches, the construction of which dates back to the 
time of the ancient Romans. This bridge affords a favourite lounging- 
place for the inhabitants, and at evening a motley assemblage may be 
seen lolling over its moss-grown sides—men with their picturesque knit 
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caps of scarlet or brown falling gracefully on one shoulder, and women 
with their shining black hair and the enormous pearl earrings which 
are the pride and heirlooms of every family. The recent traveller at 
Sorrento may remember standing on this bridge and looking down into 
the gloomy depths of the gorge, to where a fair villa, with its groves of 
orange-trees and gardens, overhangs the tremendous depths below. 
Hundreds of years since, where this villa now stands, was the simple 
dwelling of the two women whose history we have begun to tell you. 
There you might have seen a small stone cottage with a two-arched 
arcade in front, gleaming brilliantly white from out the dusky foliage of an 
orange orchard. The dwelling was wedged like a bird-cage between two 
fragments of rock, and behind it the land rose rocky, high, and steep, so 
as to form a natural wall. A small ledge or terrace of cultivated land 
here seemed to hang in air; below it, a precipice of two hundred feet 
down into the Gorge of Sorrento. A little grove of orange-trees, straight 
and tall, with healthy, shining bark, here shot up from the fine black 
volcanic soil, their foliage casting a twilight shadow on the ground, so 
deep that no vegetation, save a fine velvet moss, could dispute their claim 
to its entire nutritious offices. These trees were the sole wealth of the 
women and the sole ornament of the garden; but, as they ‘stood there, 
not only laden with golden fruit, but fragrant with pearly blossoms, they 
made the litile rocky platform seem a perfect Garden of the Hesperides. 
The stone cottage, as we have said, had an open, whitewashed arcade in 
front, from which one could look down into the gloomy depths of the 
gorge, as into some mysterious under-world. Strange and weird it 
seemed, with its dense shadows and its wild grottoes, over which 
hung, silently waving, long pendants of ivy, while dusky gray aloes 
uplifted their horny heads from great rock-rifts, like elfin sprites strug- 
gling upward out of the shade. Nor was there wanting the gentle poetry 
of flowers; for white iris leaned its fair pavilion over the black void, like 
a pale-cheeked princess from the window of some dark enchanted castle, 
and scarlet geranium, and golden broom, and crimson gladiolus waved and 
glowed in the shifting beams of the sunlight. Also there was in this little 
spot what forms the charm of Italian gardens always—the sweet song and 
prattle of waters. A clear mountain spring burst through the rock on 
one side of the little cottage, and fell with a lulling noise into a quaint 
moss-grown water-trough, which had been in former times the sarco- 
phagus of some old Roman sepulchre. Its sides were richly sculptured 
with figures and leafy scrolls and arabesques, into which the sly-footed 
lichens, with quiet growth, had so insinuated themselves as in some 
places almost to obliterate the original design ; while, round the place 
where the water fell, a veil of ferns and maiden’s-hair, studded with 
tremulous silver drops, vibrated to its soothing murmur. The super- 
fluous waters, drained off by a little channel on one side, were conducted 
through the rocky parapet of the garden, whence they trickled and 
tinkled from rock to rock, falling with a continual drip among the waving 
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ferns and pendent ivy-wreaths, till they reached the little stream at the 
bottom of the gorge. This parapet or garden-wall was formed of blocks 
or fragments of what had once been white marble; probably the remains 
of the ancient tomb from which the sarcophagus was taken. Here and 
there a marble acanthus-leaf, or the capital of an old column, or a frag- 
ment of sculpture jutted from under the mosses, ferns, and grasses with 
which prodigal Nature had filled every interstice and carpeted the whole. 
These sculptured fragments everywhere in Italy seem to whisper from the 
dust of past life and death, of a cycle of human existence for ever gone, 
over whose tomb the life of to-day is built. 

“Sit down and rest, my dove,” said Dame Elsie to her little charge, 
as they entered their little inclosure. 

Here she saw, for the first time, what she had not noticed in the heat 
and hurry of the ascent, that the girl was panting, and her gentle bosom 
rising and falling in thick heart-beats, occasioned by the haste with which 
she had drawn her onward. 

“Sit down, dearie, and I will get you a bit of supper.” 

“ Yes, grandmother, I will. I must tell my beads once for the soul of 
the handsome gentleman that kissed my forehead to-night.” 

“ How did you know that he was handsome, child?” asked the old 
dame, with some sharpness in her voice. 

“ He bade me look on him, grandmother, and I saw it.” 

“You must put such thoughts away, child,” said the old dame. 

“Why must I?” inquired the girl, looking up with an eye as clear 
and unconscious as that of a three-year old child. 

‘“< Tf she does not think, why should I tell her?” murmured Dame Elsie, 
as she turned to go into the house, leaving the child sitting on the mossy 
parapet that overlooked the gorge. Thence she could see far off, not 
only down the dim, sombre abyss, but out to the blue Mediterranean 
beyond, now calmly lying in swathing-bands of purple, gold, and orange, 
while the smoky cloud that overhung Vesuvius became silver and rose in 
the evening light. 

There is always something of elevation and purity that seems to come 
over one from being in an elevated region. One feels morally as well 
as physically above the world, and from that clearer air able to look 
down on it calmly with disengaged freedom. Our little maiden sat for a 
few moments gazing, her large brown eyes dilating with a tremulous 
lustre, as if tears were half of a mind to start in them, and her lips apart 
with a delicate earnestness, like one who is pursuing some pleasing inner 
thought. Suddenly reusing herself, she began plucking the freshest 
orange-blossoms from the golden-fruited trees, and, kissing and pressing 
them to her bosom, she proceeded to remove the faded flowers of the 
morning from before a little rude shrine in the rock, where, in a sculp- 
tured niche, was a picture of the Madonna and Child, with a locked glass 
door in front of it. The picture was a happy transcript of one of the 
fairest creations of the religious school of Florence, done by one of those 
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rustic copyists of whom Italy is full, who appear to possess the instinct of 
painting, and to whom we owe many of those sweet faces which some- 
times look down upon us by the wayside from rudest and homeliest 
shrines. 

The poor fellow by whom it had been painted was one to whom, 
years before, Dame Elsie had given food and shelter for many months 
during a lingering illness; and he had painted so much of his dying 
heart and hopes into it that it had a peculiar and vital vividness in its 
power of affecting the feelings. Agnes had been familiar with this 
picture from early infancy. No day of her life had the flowers failed to 
be freshly placed before it. It had seemed to smile down sympathy on 
her childish joys, and to cloud over with her childish sorrows. It was 
less a picture to her than a presence; and the whole air of the little 
orange-garden seemed to be made sacred by it. When she had arranged 
her flowers, she kneeled down and began to say prayers for the soul of 
the young gallant. 

“ Holy Jesus,” she pleaded, “ he is young, rich, handsome, and a king’s 
brother; and for all these things the Fiend may tempt him to forget his 
God and throw away his soul. Holy Mother, give him good counsel !” 

“ Come, child, to your supper,” said Dame Elsie. “I have milked 
the goats, and everything is ready.” 





CHAPTER III. 


THE GORGE. 


Arter her light supper was over, Agnes took her distaff, wound with 
shining white flax, and went and seated herself in her favourite place, on 
the low parapet that overlooked the gorge. 

This ravine, with its dizzy depths, its waving foliage, its dripping 
springs, and the low murmur of the little stream that pursued its way far 
down at the bottom, was one of those scenes which stimulated her impres- 
sible imagination, and filled her with a solemn and vague delight. The 
ancient Italian tradition made it the home of fauns and dryads, wild 
woodland creatures, intermediate links between vegetable life and that of 
sentient and reasoning humanity. The more earnest faith that came in 
with Christianity, if it had its brighter lights in an immortality of blessed- 
ness, had also its deeper shadows in the intenser perceptions it awakened 
of sin and evil, and of the mortal struggle by which the human spirit must 
avoid endless woe and rise to endless felicity. The myths with which 
* the coloured Italian air was filled in medieval ages, no longer resembled 
those graceful, floating, cloud-like figures one sees in the ancient chambers 
of Pompeii,—the bubbles and rainbows of human fancy, rising aimless 
and buoyant, with a mere freshness of animal life, against a black back- 
ground of utter and hopeless ignorance as to man’s past or future. They 
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were rather expressed by solemn images of mournful, majestic angels and 
of triumphant saints, or fearful warning presentations of loathsome fiends. 
Each lonesome gorge and sombre dell had legends no longer of tricky 
fauns and dryads, but of those restless, wandering demons who, having lost 
their own immortality of blessedness, constantly lie in wait to betray frail 
humanity and cheat it of that glorious inheritance bought by the Great 
Redemption. 

The education of Agnes had been one which rendered her whole 
system peculiarly sensitive and impressible to all influences from the 
invisible and unknown. Of this education we shall speak more particularly 
hereafter. At present we see her sitting in the twilight on the moss- 
grown marble parapet, her distaff, with its silvery flax, lying idly in her 
hands, and her wide open, dark eyes gazing intently into the gloomy gorge 
below, whence arose the far-off complaining babble of the brook at the _ 
bottom, and the shiver and sigh of evening winds through the trailing 
ivy. The white mist was slowly rising, wavering, undulating, and creep- 
ing its slow way up the sides of the gorge: now it hid a tuft of foliage, 
anon it wreathed itself around a horned clump of aloes, and streaming 
far down below it in the dimness, made it seem like the goblin robe of 
some strange, supernatural being. 

The evening light had almost burned out in the sky : only a band of 
vivid red lay low in the horizon out to sea, and the round full moon was 
just rising like a great silver lamp, while Vesuvius with its smoky summit 
began in the obscurity to show its faintly flickering fires. A vague 
agitation seemed to oppress the child; for she sighed deeply, and often 
repeated with fervour the Ave Maria. 

At this moment there began to rise from the very depths of the gorge 
below her the sound of a rich tenor voice, with a slow, sad modulation, 
and seeming to pulsate upward through the filmy, shifting mists. It was 
one of those voices which seem fit to be the outpouring of some spirit 
denied all other gifts of expression, and rushing with passionate fervour 
through this one gate of utterance. So distinctly were the words spoken, 
that they seemed each one to rise as with a separate intelligence out of the 
mist, and to knock at the door of the heart. 





Sad is my life, and lonely ! They say thou art so saintly, 
No hope for me, Who dare love thee? 
Save thou, my love, my only, Yet bend thine eyelids holy 
I see! On me! 
Where art thou, O my fairest ? Though heaven alone possess thee, 
Where art thou gone ? Thou dwell’st above, 
Dove of the rock, I languish Yet heaven, didst thou but know it, ° 
Alone ! Is love. 


There was such an intense earnestness in these sounds, that large 
tears gathered in the girl’s dark eyes, and fell one after another upon the 
sweet alyssum and maiden’s-hair that grew in the crevices of the marble 


wall. She shivered and drew away from the parapet, thinking of stories 
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she had heard the nuns tell, of wandering spirits who sometimes in 
lonesome places pour forth such entrancing music as bewilders the brain 
of the unwary listener, and leads him to some fearful destruction. 

“ Aones!” cried the sharp voice of old Elsie, appearing at the door ; 
‘here ! where are you?” 

“ Here, grandmamma.” | 

“Who's that singing at this time o’ night?” 

“‘T don’t know, grandmamma.” 

Somehow the child felt as if that singing were strangely sacred to her 
—en rapport between her and something vague and invisible, which might 
yet become dear. 

‘“‘Ts’t down in the gorge?” asked the old woman, coming with her 
heavy, decided step to the parapet, and looking over, her keen black eyes 
gleaming like dagger-blades into the mist. ‘If there’s anybody there,” 
she said, “let them go away, and not be troubling honest women with any 
of their caterwauling. Come, Agnes,” and she pulled the girl by the 
sleeve, “you must be tired, my lamb! and your evening prayers are 
always so long, best be about them, girl, so that old grandmamma may 
put you to bed. What ails the girl? Been crying! Your hand is cold 
as a stone.” 

“ Grandmamma, what if that might be a spirit?” she said. “ Sister 
Rosa told me stories of singing spirits that have been in this very 
gorge.” 

“ Likely enough,” returned Dame Elsie; ‘ but what’s that to us? Let 
’em sing !—so long as we don’t listen, where’s the harm done? We will 
sprinkle holy water all round the parapet, and say the office of Saint Agnes ; 
then let them sing till they are hoarse.” 

Such was the triumphant view which this energetic good woman took 
of the power of the means of grace which her Church placed at her 
disposal. Nevertheless, while Agnes was kneeling at her evening prayers, 
the old dame consoled herself with a soliloquy, as with a brush she 
vigorously besprinkled the premises with holy water. 

“ Now, here’s the plague of a girl! If she’s handsome—and nobody 
wants one that isn’t—why, then, it’s a purgatory to look after her. This 
one is good enough: none of your hussies, like Giulietta; but the better 
they are, the more sure to have fellows after them. A murrain on that 
cavalier, king’s brother, or what not!—it was he serenading, I'll be 
bound. I must tell Antonio, and have the girl married, for aught I see : 
yet I don’t want to give her to him either; he didn’t bring her up. 
There’s no peace for us mothers. Maybe I'll tell Father Francesco about 
it. That's the way poor little Isella was carried away. Singing is of the 
devil, I believe; it always bewitches girls. I'd like to have poured some 
hot oil down the rocks: I’d have made him squeak in another tone, I 
reckon. Well, well! I hope I shall come in for a good seat in paradise 
for all the trouble I’ve had with her mother, and am like to have with 
her—that’s all!” 
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In an hour more, the large round moon was shining fixedly on the 
little mansion in the rocks, silvering the glossy darkness of the orange- 
leaves, while the scent of the blossoms arose like incense about the cottage. 
The moonlight streamed through the unglazed casement, and made a 
square of light on the little bed where Agnes was sleeping; in which 
square her delicate face was framed, its tremulous and spiritual expression 
most resembling in its sweet plaintive purity some of the Madonna faces 
of Fra Angelico—those tender wild flowers of Italian religion and poetry. 
By her side lay her grandmother, with those sharp, hard, clearly-cut 
features, so worn and bronzed by time, so lined with labour and care, as 
to resemble one of the Fates in the pictures of Michel Angelo; and even 
in her sleep she held the delicate lily hand of the child in her own hard, 
brown one, with a strong and determined clasp. 

While they sleep, we must tell something more of the story of the 
little Agnes—of what she is, and what are the causes which have made 
her such. 





CHAPTER IV. 
WHO AND WHat. 


Otp Elsie had not been born a peasant. Originally she was the wife of a 
steward in one of those great families of Rome whose state and traditions 
were princely. Elsie, as her figure and profile and all her words and 
movements indicated, was of a strong, shrewd, ambitious, and courageous 
character, and well disposed to turn to advantage every gift with which 
nature had endowed her. 

Providence bestowed upon her a daughter whose beauty was won- 
derful, even in a country where beauty is no uncommon accident. 
In addition to her beauty, the little Isella had quick intelligence, wit, 
grace, and spirit. Asa child she became the pet and plaything of the 
duchess whom Elsie served. This noble lady, oppressed by the ennui which 
is always the moth and rust on the purple and gold of rank and wealth, 
had, as other noble ladies had in those days, and have now, sundry pets: 
greyhounds, white and delicate, that looked as if they were made of 
Sevres china; spaniels with long silky ears and fringy paws; apes and 
monkeys, that made at times sad devastations in her wardrobe; and a 
most charming little dwarf, that was ugly enough to frighten the very 
owls, and spiteful as he was ugly. She had, moreover, peacocks, macaws, 
and parrots; all sorts of singing-birds; falcons of every breed ; horses, 
and hounds—in short, there is no saying what she did not have. One 
day she took it into her head to add the little Isella to the number of 
her acquisitions. With the easy grace of aristocracy, she reached out her 
jewelled hand and took Elsie’s one flower to add to her conservatory— 
and Elsie was only too proud to have it so. 
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Her daughter was kept constantly about the person of the duchess, 
and instructed in all the wisdom which would have been allowed her 
had she been the duchess’s own daughter: which, to speak the truth, was 
in those days nothing very profound, consisting of a little singing and 
instrumentation, a little embroidery and dancing, with the power of 
writing her own name and of reading a love-letter. 

All the world knows that the very idea of a pet is something to be 
spoiled for the amusement of the pet-owner; and Isella was spoiled in 
the most particular and circumstantial manner. She had suits of apparel 
for every day in the year, and jewels without end: for the duchess was 
never weary of trying the effect of her beauty in this and that costume ; 
so that she sported through the great grand halls and down the long aisles 
of the garden much like a bright-winged humming-bird, or a damsel-fly 
all green and gold. She was a genuine child of Italy—full of feeling, 
spirit, and genius—alive in every nerve to the finger-tips; and under 
the tropical sunshine of her mistress’s favour she grew as an Italian rose- 
bush does, throwing its branches freakishly over everything in a wild 
labyrinth of perfume, brightness, and thorns. 

For awhile her life was a triumph, and her mother triumphed with 
her at an humble distance. The duchess had no daughter, and was 
devoted to her with the blind fatuity with which ladies of rank at times 
will invest themselves in a caprice. She arrogated to herself all the 
praises of her protégée’s beauty and wit, allowed her to flirt and make con- 
quests to her heart’s content, and engaged to marry her to some handsome 
young officer of her train, when she had done being amused with her. 

Now, we must not wonder that a young head of fifteen should have 
been turned by this giddy elevation, nor that an old head of fifty should 
have thought all things were possible in the fortune of such a favourite. 
Nor need we wonder that the young coquette, rich in the laurels of a 
hundred conquests, should have turned her bright eyes on the son and 
heir, when he came home from the University of Bologna. Nor is 
it surprising that this same son and heir, being a man as well as 
a duke’s son, should have done as other men did—fallen desperately in 
love with this dazzling, sparkling, piquante compound of matter and 
spirit, which no university can prepare a young man to comprehend, 
which always seemed to run from him, and yet always threw a Parthian 
shot behind her as she fled. Neither is it very extraordinary that 
this same duke’s son, after a week or two, did not know whether he 
was on his head or his heels, or whether the sun rose in the east or 
the south, or where he stood, or whither he was going. 

In fact, the youthful pair very soon came into that dreamland where 
- are no more any points of the compass, no more division of time, no 
more latitude and longitude, no more up and down, but only a general 
wandering among enchanted groves and singing nightingales. 

It was entirely owing to old Elsie’s watchful shrewdness and address 
that the lovers came into this paradise by the gate of marriage; for the 
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young man was ready to offer anything at the feet of his divinity, as the 
old mother was not slow to perceive. 

So they stood at the altar, for the time being a pair of as true lovers 
as Romeo and Juliet: but then, what has true love to do with the son of 
a hundred generations and heir to a Roman principality ? 

Of course, the rose of love, having gone through all its stages of bud 
and blossom into full flower, must next begin to drop its leaves. Of 
course. Who ever heard of an immortal rose? 

The time of discovery came. Isella was found to be a mother; and 
then the storm burst upon her and drabbled her in the dust as fearlessly 
as the summer wind sweeps down and besmirches the lily it has all summer 
been wooing and flattering. The duchess was a very pious and moral 
lady, and of course threw her favourite out into the street as a vile weed, 
and virtuously ground her down under her jewelled high-heeled shoes. 
She could have forgiven her any common frailty;—of course it was 
natural that the girl should have been seduced by the all-conquering 
charms of her son ;—but aspire to marriage with their house !—pretend 
to be her son’s wife! Since the time of Judas had such treachery ever 
been heard of ? 

Something was said of the propriety of walling up the culprit alive— 
a mode of disposing of small family matters somewhat & la mode in those 
times. But the duchess acknowledged herself foolishly tender, and unable 
quite to allow this very obvious propriety in the case. She contented 
herself with turning mother and daughter into the streets with every 
mark of ignominy, which was reduplicated by every one of her servants, 
lackeys, and court companions; who, of course, had always known just 
how the thing must end. 

As to the young duke, he acted as a well-instructed young nobleman 
should, who understands the great difference there is between the tears of 
a duchess and those of low-born women. No sooner did he behold his 
conduct in the light of his mother’s countenance, than he turned his back 
on his low marriage with edifying penitence. He did not think it neces- 
sary to convince his mother of the real existence of a union whose very 
supposition made her so unhappy, and occasioned such an uncommonly 
disagreeable and tempestuous state of things in the well-bred circle where 
his birth called him to move. Being, however, a religious youth, he 
opened his mind to his family confessor, by whose advice he sent a 
messenger with a large sum of money to Elsie, ‘piously commending her 
and her daughter to the divine protection. He also gave orders for an 
entire new suit of raiment for the Virgin Mary in the family chapel, 
including a splendid set of diamonds, and promised unlimited candles to 
the altar of a neighbouring convent. If all this could not atone for a 
youthful error, it was a pity. So he thought, as he drew on his riding- 
gloves and went off on a hunting party, like a gallant and religious young 
nobleman. 

Elsie, meanwhile, with her forlorn and disgraced daughter, found a 
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temporary asylum in a neighbouring mountain-village; where the poor, 
bedrabbled, broken-winged song-bird soon panted and fluttered her little 
life away. “When the once beautiful and gay Isella had been hidden in 
the grave, cold and lonely, there remained a little wailing infant, which 
Elsie gathered to her bosom. Grim, dauntless, and resolute, she resolved, 
for the sake of this hapless one, to look life in the face once more, and 
try the battle under other skies. Taking the infant in her arms, she 
travelled with her far from the scene of her birth, and set all her energies 
at work to make for her a better destiny than that which had fallen to 
the lot of her unfortunate mother. She set about to form her character 
and order her fortunes with that sort of downright energy with which 
resolute people always attack the problem of a new human existence. 
This child should be happy; the rocks on which her mother was wrecked 
she should never strike upon,—they were all marked on Elsie’s chart. 
Love had been the root of all poor Isella’s troubles; and Agnes never 
should know love, till taught it safely by a husband of Elsie’s own choosing. 

The first step of security was in naming her after the chaste Saint 
Agnes, and placing her girlhood under the saint’s special protection. 
Secondly, which was quite as much to the point, she brought her up 
laboriously in habits of incessant industry; never suffering her to be out 
of sight, or to have any connection or friendship, except such as could be 
carried on under the immediate supervision of the piercing black eyes. 
Every night she put her to bed as if Agnes had been an infant, and, 
wakening her again in the morning, took her to help in all the daily 
toils; of which, to do Elsie justice, she performed all the hardest portion, 
leaving to the girl just enough to keep her hands employed and her head 
steady. 

The peculiar circumstance which had led Elsie to choose the old town 
of Sorrento for her residence, in preference to any of the beautiful villages 
which impearl that fertile plain, was the existence there of a flourishing 
convent dedicated to Saint Agnes, under whose protecting shadow her 
young charge might more securely spend the earlier years of girlhood. 
With this view, having hired the domicile we have already described, 
she lost no time in making the favourable acquaintance of the sisterhood; 
never coming to them empty-handed. The finest oranges of her garden, 
the whitest flax of her spinning, were always reserved as offerings at the 
shrine of the patroness whom she sought to propitiate for her grandchild. 

In her earliest childhood the little Agnes was led toddling to the 
shrine by her zealous relative; and at the sight of her fair, sweet, awe- 
struck face, with its viny mantle of encircling curls, the torpid bosoms of 
the sisterhood throbbed with a strange, new pleasure, which they humbly 
hoped was not gsinful,—as agreeable things, they found, generally were. 
They loved the echoes of her little feet down the damp, silent aisles of 
their chapel, and her small, sweet, slender voice, as she asked strange 
baby-questions ; which, as usual with baby-questions, hit all the insoluble 
points of philosophy and theology exactly on the head. 
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The child became a special favourite with the abbess, Sister Theresa, 
a tall, thin, bloodless, sad-eyed woman, who looked as if she might have 
been cut out of one of the glaciers of Monte Rosa; but in whose heart 
the little fair one had made herself a niche, pushing her way up through, 
as you may have seen a lovely blue-fringed gentian standing in a snow- 
drift of the Alps with its little ring of melted snow around it. 

Sister Theresa offered to take care of the child at any time when 
the grandmother was occupied with the day’s labours; and so, during her 
early years, the little one was often domesticated for days together at the 
convent. A perfect mythology of wonderful stories encircled her, which 
the good sisters were never tired of repeating to each other. They were 
the simplest sayings and doings of childhood—handfuls of such wild- 
flowers as bespread the green turf of nursery life everywhere, but 
miraculous blossoms in the eyes of these good women, whom Saint Agnes 
had unwittingly deprived of any power of making comparisons, or ever 
having Christ’s sweetest parable of the heavenly kingdom enacted in 
homes of their own. 

Old Jocunda, the porteress, never failed to make a sensation with 
one stock-story of how she found the child standing on her head and 
crying, having been put into this reversed position in consequence of 
climbing up on a high stool to get her little fat hand into the vase of 
holy water ; failing in which Christian attempt, her heels went up and her 
head down, greatly to her dismay. ‘ Nevertheless,” said old Jocunda, 
gravely, “ it showed an edifying turn in the child; and when I lifted the 
little thing up, it stopped crying the minute its little fingers touched the 
water, and it made a cross on its forehead as sensible as the oldest among 
us. Ah, sisters! there’s grace there, or I’m mistaken.” 

All the signs of an incipient saint were, indeed, manifested in the little 
one. She never played the wild and noisy plays of common children, but 
busied herself in making altars and shrines, which she adorned with the 
prettiest flowers of the gardens, and at which she worked hour after hour 
in the quietest and happiest earnestness. Her dreams were a constant 
source of wonder and edification in the convent, for they were all of angels 
and saints; and many atime, after hearing one, the sisterhood crossed 
themselves, and the abbess said, “Ex oribus parvulorum.” Always sweet, 
dutiful, submissive, cradling herself every night with a lulling of sweet 
hymns and infant murmur of prayers, and found sleeping in her little 
white bed with her crucifix clasped to her bosom, it was no wonder that 
the abbess thought her the special favourite of their divine patroness, and, 
like her, the subject of an early vocation to be the celestial bride of One 
fairer than the children of men, who should snatch her away from all 
earthly things, to be united to Him in a celestial paradise. 

As the child grew older, she often sat at evening, with wide, wonder- 
ing eyes, listening over and over again to the story of the fair Saint 
Agnes :—How she was a princess, living in her father’s palace, and of such 
exceeding beauty and grace that none saw her but to love her, yet of such 
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sweetness and humility as passed all comparison; and how, when a heathen 
prince would have espoused her to his son, she said, ‘‘ Away from me, 
tempter! for I am betrothed to a lover who is greater and fairer than any 
earthly suitor; he is so fair that the sun and moon are ravished by his 
beauty, so mighty that the angels of heaven are his servants.” How she 
bore meekly with persecutions and threatenings and death for the sake of 
this unearthly love; and when she had poured out her blood, how she 
came to her mourning friends in ecstatic vision, all white and glistening, 
with a fair lamb by her side, and bade them weep not for her, because she 
was reigning with Him whom on earth she had preferred to all other 
lovers. There was also the legend of the fair Cecilia, the lovely musician 
whom angels had rapt away to their choirs; and the story of that queenly 
saint, Catharine, who passed through the courts of heaven, and saw the 
angels crowned with roses and lilies, and the Virgin on her throne, who 
gave her the wedding-ring that espoused her to be the bride of the King 
Eternal. Fed with such legends, it could not be but that a child with a 
sensitive, nervous organization and vivid imagination should have grown 
up with an unworldly and spiritual character, and that a poetic mist 
should have enveloped all her outward perceptions, similar to that palpi- 
tating veil of blue and lilac vapour that enshrouds the Italian landscape. 

Nor is it to be marvelled at, if the results of this system of education 
went far beyond what the good old grandmother intended. For thougha 
stanch good Christian, after the manner of those times, yet she had not the 
slightest mind to see her granddaughter a nun; on the contrary, she was 
working day and night to add to the dowry of Agnes, and had in her eye a 
reputable middle-aged blacksmith, who wasa man of substance and pru- 
dence, to be the husband and keeper of her precious treasure. In a home 
thus established she hoped to enthrone herself, and provide for the rearing 
of a generation of stout-limbed girls and boys who should grow up to make 
a flourishing household in the land. This subject she had not yet broached 
to her granddaughter, though daily preparing to do so ; deferring it, it 
must be told, from a sort of jealous, yearning craving to have wholly to 
herself the child for whom she had lived so many years. 

Antonio, the blacksmith for whom this honour was destined, was one 
of those broad-backed, full-chested, long-limbed fellows often seen around 
Sorrento, with great, kind, black eyes like those of an ox, and all. the 
attributes of a healthy, kindly, animal nature. Contentedly he ham- 
mered away at his business; and certainly, had not Dame Elsie of her 
own providence elected him to be the husband of her fair granddaughter, 
he would never have thought of the matter himself; but, opening the 
black eyes aforenamed upon the girl, he perceived that she was fair, and 
also received an inner light through Dame Elsie as to the amount of 
Agnes’ dowry ; and, putting these matters together, conceived a kindness 
for the maiden, and awaited with tranquillity the time when he should be 
allowed to commence his wooing. 
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BHorse-heeping and Bouse-dealing. 


Tuere is no department of a wealthy town establishment which is more 
easily controlled than its stables, provided “ Paterfamilias” understands the 
management of them; but, in general, men, who during their youth 
have been actively and successfully employed in the serious business of 
life, have enjoyed few opportunities of aequiring a practical knowledge of 
such details, and- are left, when they find themselves in a position to set 
up their carriage and to keep saddle-horses, to the tender mercies of their 
friends, grooms, and coachmen, which, like those of the wicked, are often 
rather cruel, in affairs connected with horse-dealing and horse-keeping. 

The object of this paper is to submit to such of the readers of the 
CornHILL MaGazine as may be in difficulties on this subject, a few plain 
stable statistics; premising that they have been made from personal expe- 
rience; that they have been drawn up on the most liberal scale; and 
that, if they err at all, they will be found to err on the side of profusion. 

Country gentlemen and men of leisure, who know all about the matter 
already, will do well to skip the following pages, for their writer is not so 
presumptuous as to suppose he can instruct them on a subject to which 
they probably have already devoted quite as much time as it is worth; the 
audience that he proposes to address being exclusively a town audience. 

The first step to be taken in organizing a stud—say of four horses, 
two for draught and two for saddle—is to secure a stable, as near the 
owner’s residence as may be. For four horses, it is best to have a five- 
stall stable; each of the stalls being at least six feet in width, and one of 
the partitions between them being moveable, so that in case of sickness or 
lameness, two stalls may be readily converted, without the aid of the 
carpenter, into a roomy, loose box. All ornament and gimcrackery ought 
to be carefully eschewed; but the stable should be lofty and well ventilated, 
well drained, and well lighted: it cannot be kept too neat or too sweet. 
The mangers, drinking-troughs, and hay-racks should be of iron, the tops 
of the racks being no higher than the mangers; the wall in front of the 
horses, against which they breathe, should be coated with thin slate, and 
washed daily; the windows should be fitted with strong sliding louvre 
blinds, and all the internal wood-work should be carefully scraped and 
stained with boiled oil, which is cheaper, and looks neater, than paint. 
It is convenient to have the name of each horse, painted in white letters 
on a black ground, on a tin or copper label, suspended over each manger. 
Hot and cold water should be laid on within the stable; and in the centre 
there should be a powerful gas-burner, protected by a wire lantern, to 
which a flexible tube may be attached for singeing. 
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The men’s apartments should be contiguous to the stable; the more 
comfortable they are, the more advantageous both for master and men. 
They also should be lighted with gas. A well-fitted and thoroughly dry 
saddle and harness room or closet should be provided, in order that the 
saddlery and harness, when cleaned, may be put carefully away till again 
wanted. In no case ought those articles to be allowed to remain un- 
covered in the stable or the coach-house. Both in the stable and in the 
coach-house there ought to be cupboards for the brushes, leathers, brooms, 
baskets, and other items which are in constant use. 

The hayloft, in towns, is generally over the stable; and as town 
stables are seldom very spacious, it is best that the corn-bin should be 
there too, and should communicate with the stable below by a wooden 
shaft. Where there is not sufficient space to allow of a large supply of 
provender being conveniently stored, it is most advantageous both for man 
and beast that each week’s provision should be sent in weekly by the 
corn-dealer. Horses, working no harder than London horses should work, 
in order to look and step their best, will eat rather less than ten pounds 
weight of the best oats and twelve pounds weight of old hay daily ; part 
of the hay being chopped up and mixed with the oats. From a truss and 
a half to two trusses of straw will be required for the weekly bedding of 
each horse. Some horses may require a little more, some a little less than 
these rations, but, on an average, they will be found to be sufficient, 
provided the quality of the provender be good. 

When hay and corn are not unusually dear, the weekly cost of a 
horse’s diet, thus fed, will not exceed 12s. a week. At the present 
moment it might exceed 14s.; but the most respectable corn-dealers in 
London are always willing to contract to feed horses, “open bin,” at 
14s. a week all the year round. Such an arrangement is by far the best 
that can be made for “ Paterfamilias:” it simplifies the stable accounts, 
throws the task of supervising the consumption of provender on the corn- 
dealer, who is well able to perform it, and limits his own supervision to 
seeing that his horses are in good health, and look sleek and well. Coach- 
men who have been intrusted with purchasing provender themselves will, 
possibly, object to it; in which case the corn-dealer can generally find for 
their customers other and better servants who do not do so. 

A London coachman who can drive well, and who is also an expe- 
rienced, steady stableman, is indeed a valuable servant. His wages are from 
301. to 401. a year. His board-wages, at 14s. a week, amount to rather 
more than 361., his liveries to 20/.; so that he may be assumed to cost 
altogether between 80/. and 90/. a year; and, considering the value of the 
property intrusted to his charge, and the sobriety, skill, punctuality, and 
. honesty required of him, he cannot be said to be overpaid at that sum. 
A groom will cost from 10/. to 15/. a year less; and the usual wages of a 
helper are 2s. 6d. a day. Good helpers are hard to find, and still harder 
to keep, as they readily obtain situations as grooms when they are sober 
and industrious. The bigger and uglier your helper is, the more likely 
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he is to remain in your service; and a big fellow can strap a horse and 
clean a carriage with more ease to himself than a smaller man. 

A coachman cannot in London look after a carriage and a pair of horses, 
and drive it single-handed; nor will any servant worth having attempt the 
task. He must, at least, have the assistance of a boy at 12s. a week, if the 
equipage is to be well turned out and the horses well cared for. Two 
men may look after a carriage and four horses, provided the second man 
be a helper, and be not expected to keep himself clean and ride out after 
his master; but if he is called upon to act as pad-groom, the help of a boy 
will still be needed. There is no economy whatever in being short-handed 
in the stable; the carriages, horses, harness, and saddlery all suffer by it, 
and the money saved in weekly wages is doubly spent in tradesmen’s bills. 

With respect to shoeing, an operation which requires to be performed 
about once a month, no better arrangement can be made than to send 
the horses to the nearest and best veterinary forge, to Mavor’s, Field’s, or 
to the Veterinary College, according to the locality in which they are kept. 
When horses repeatedly lose their shoes at work, the coachman may be 
set down as a careless fellow. No owner of horses should ever permit his 
stable-servants to bleed or physic them without the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the veterinary surgeon at whose forge they are shod. Stablemen 
are often fond of drugging the animals under their care; and the lives of 
many valuable horses are thus sacrificed yearly, without any suspicion 
being excited in the minds of their owners as to the real cause of their 
loss. There is no more detestable servant than a coachman who “ professes 
physic,” and who rejoices in the possession of a lot of mysterious receipts, 
which he administers according to the rule of thumb. 

The minor items of expense connected with stable-management often 
give much trouble, and are the source of much annoyance and imposition 
when the master is an inexperienced person. The great London job- 
masters usually allow the coachmen in their employ for stable necessaries 
31. 10s. per horse per annum; and a gentleman cannot do better than to 
follow their example, increasing the allowance to 4/. This includes 
combs, brushes, leathers, sponges, rubbers, sand, oil, blacking, brooms, 
baskets, forks, fuel, washing, stopping, &c. &c. The master is then only 
called upon to provide stable-buckets, a carriage setter, and carriage candles. 

When all these arrangements have been made, the stable expenditure 
assumes a very simple aspect; and provided the carriages, harness, and 
servants are clean and well turned out, and the horses in good fettle, 
the proprietor need take no further trouble about his stable affairs. It 
will be as much the coachman’s interest to see that the corn-dealer per- 
forms his contract well as it will be the corndealer’s to see that the coach- 
man is an honest man, who deals faithfully with the provender supplied to 
him. Thus far the practice of stable economy is easy enough; but when 
good stables, good servants, and good food have been provided, the most 
difficult task still remains to be achieved, viz. to fill the stalls with good 
horses, 
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At the time that railways were first introduced into this country, it 
was confidently predicted that from that date the race of English horses 
would decline, that the demand for them would diminish, and that 
English farmers would consequently cease to breed them. This dismal 
prophecy has not, however, been fulfilled. On the contrary, horses of all 
kinds are more in request now than they ever were before ; and first-class 
animals have risen in value at least forty per cent. during the last twenty- 
five years. The facilities which railways afford for travelling them 
without fatigue or risk, has enormously increased the numbers of our 
foreign customers, who only buy the very best horses; and there is now 
no capital in Europe in which the stables of the noble and the wealthy 
are not filled with English cattle. After every great fair in the North, 
strings of high-priced horses are shipped from Hull for Austria and 
Russia; the Emperor of the French has probably the finest collection of 
English horses in the world; and but a week or two ago one of our most 
celebrated thorough-bred horses was railed to Turin by Mr. Phillips, of 
Knightsbridge, to carry the King of Italy, a heavy man. 

Under such circumstances, it is clear that the only means of obtaining 
first-rate horses is to repair to the stables of a first-rate dealer, and to 
pay a first-rate price for them. The English horse trade is a business 
in which as much capital, skill, and activity is embarked as in any other 
trade carried on in this great commercial country. Agents from all the 
great London dealers’ establishments are constantly travelling through the 
breeding districts, and competing with the country dealers for every good- 
looking horse reared, as soon as it has completed its fourth year. To 
breed a well-bred colt, break it and maintain it until it is four years old, 
cannot cost less than 60/. Before the animal sold at a fair for that sum 
reaches the London dealer’s stable, it has to pass through the hands of one 
or two agents or intermediate dealers, who all require a profit on its sale; 
its travelling expenses, and its keep, must be paid for; losses from 
accident and sickness must be provided against, and the maintenance of 
the London dealer’s establishment, and his fair profit, must be duly 
considered. It is not, therefore, easy to see how a colt bought at Horn- 
castle or Rugely for 60/7. can be sold to a customer in London much under 
1007. But if the colt be extraordinarily handsome, or if it possess remark- 
ably good action, the breeder will be much more likely to require 1201. 
than 60/. for it; and the buyer, knowing his business well, will have 
no objection to pay that sum; being well aware that for extraordinary 
beauty and action, almost any price demanded can be obtained in the 
London and foreign markets. For first-rate saddle-horses, able to carry 
high weights, from 150/. to 2501. are every-day prices, and the large bay 
-and brown carriage-horses used for first-class equipages are, when well- 
bred and well-actioned, more valuable still. Ladies’ horses cost from 901. 
to 1201., according to the weight of the rider and the training the animal 
has received; brougham-horses, from 100/. to 150/.; and light harness- 
horses for broughams and sociables, from 180/. to 250/. the pair. Inferior 
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horses may, of course, be bought at inferior prices, but under the sums 
named first-class cattle cannot be secured, 

A gentleman -setting up his carriage in London will find it his 
interest to job his coach-horses. The London coach-horse trade is almost 
a monopoly in the hands of about half a dozen great jobmasters who are 
not dealers—that is to say, they will not sell their best horses at any 
price; and their worst, when they do sell them, are dear at any price. 
They buy up at three years of age every well-bred bay and brown coach- 
horse the breeding counties supply ; and after keeping them about a year 
to break them and get them into working condition, let them out in pairs 
to their customers on yearly jobs, charging for the hire of those of 
average quality, seventy guineas a year. For pairs of horses of unusual 
beauty and action, they charge as much as one hundred guineas a year. 
When a horse goes lame or falls sick or dies, they instantly replace him 
with a sound horse; and as many of these men own five, six, and seven 
hundred horses, all of the same size, colour, and shape—for they admit 
few greys and no chesnuts into their stables—they enjoy advantages in 
matching and in replacing them that dealers on a smaller scale cannot 
command. Of course, where only a pair is jobbed, and where the work 
is hard, their best cattle do not go; they send sleek, well-conditioned, 
good-looking horses enough, but not animals of first-rate spirit and action. 

These charges may seem, and are high; nevertheless, it is impossible 
for a gentleman to do better than to job. As the jobmasters buy so 
largely, and buy at three years old, they have, of course, the entire 
command of the market ; and gentlemen who are seeking for five and six- 
year olds to put to work immediately can only get their leavings. Very 
few first-class coach-horses are ever seen in dealers’ stables for sale ; and 
when they are, enormous prices are demanded for them, A purchaser 
of a pair of such horses would, in all probability, soon discover that 
they were badly matched, or that one of the two did not suit him ; it 
might be too eager, or too sluggish, or a little restive, or not quite 
sound; and, if he did, he would also soon discover that a single coach- 
horse, in a gentleman’s hands, is utterly unsaleable, except at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice. Then the other horse, even if a good one, would have 
lost a third of its value by being unmatched; and the unhappy purchaser 
would have to spend many a weary hour in going the rounds of the London 
stables in order to rematch it. He would find himself, long before he 
succeeded in doing so, involyed in many unprofitable deals, and eased of 
no small amount of money ; and the very next time that either of his horses 
went lame or fell sick he would be called upon to play the whole play 
over again. These large coach horses are especially subject to a disease 
called “ roaring,” which being incurable, subjects the jobmasters to serious 
losses every year. 

Now, if a man who jobs his horses pays highly for them, he at any 
rate is certain of getting good and satisfactory service for his money. 
Job horses are never lame, never sick; no money is ever Jost in 
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exchanging or getting rid of them; and if the jobber be disposed to 
open his purse-strings, and to job four or five coach-horses and treat 
them well, he may, in due time (for even London jobmasters cannot 
produce extraordinary steppers at command), gratify his vanity by 
driving as fine horses as royalty itself. 

An entirely different system prevails with respect to saddle, brougham, 
and light harness horses. It is not the custom to job them; the great 
jobmasters never have any horses of those descriptions in their stables; 
and although some of the smaller livery men profess to do so, their 
cattle are inferior, and the mode in which they perform their service 
is insufficient and unsatisfactory. For such animals the great London 
horse-dealers must be applied to; and no class of men deal more 
liberally and honestly than they do with customers who deal liberally 
and honestly with them, and who know what they want. Many people, 
indeed, are of opinion that horse-dealers are, as a class, great rogues; 
but quite as many people profess to entertain the same opinion of 
lawyers, and yet everybody knows at least one solicitor in whom he and 
his family justly place implicit confidence. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that dishonest horse-dealers, as well as dishonest lawyers, are 
the exception, and not the rule. Their interest is clearly to maintain 
good characters; and those who earn discredit for both callings are 
invariably indigent and struggling individuals who have neither character 
nor money to lose. 

Now, many of the great English horse-dealers sell upwards of twelve 
hundred horses every year, ranging in value from 80/. to 300/. each ; the 
business of collecting such a number of valuable animals, of maintaining 
them, of handling them, showing them to customers, exporting them, and 
exchanging them, would leave their owners very little time for practising 
the trumpery dodges of the “‘ coping” trade, were it worth their while to 
attempt such paltry and unprofitable work. Men who have owned many 
horses during their lives will readily admit that they have not owned 
above half a dozen that they would wish to own again; yet every time 
they go into a dealer’s stable they consider themselves ill used, if they 
do not bring away with them a horse that suits them exactly. They 
forget that the dealer showed them twenty young horses, the very best 
that activity and money could collect ; that they bought their horse on their 
own judgment, and not on his; that he would just as soon have sold _ 
them any one of the other nineteen that they saw but did not buy ; 
and that, if they did not pick out the best of the lot, the fault was 
theirs, and not his. Purchasers take themselves in much oftener than 
they are taken in by dealers, whose interest is obviously to satisfy a 
_liberal customer if they can. 

When a purchaser has discovered that he has bought a horse that he 
believes will not suit him, the best thing he can do is to impart his dis- 
covery to the dealer who has sold him the animal, and to nobody else. He 
must be prepared to pay for the mistake he has made, if, indeed, he has 
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made one; but he must not be in too great a hurry to come to that 
conclusion, for dealers’ horses are generally young and fat, and quite unfit 
to go to work for six weeks or two months after they have been bought. 
It constantly happens that a nervous customer rejects a promising young 
horse, because a day or two after he has bought him, the poor beast 
shows symptoms of weakness, or sickens with influenza engendered by 
London stables and change of air and water. Good grooming, good food, 
and plenty of fresh air and exercise, would probably make the animal, in 
time, all that his purchaser could desire; and it is much better to try 
these remedies than to fall out with a respectable and obliging trades- 
man for contingencies over which he had no control, and for which he 
cannot fairly be held responsible. In buying horses, a purchaser must 
either rely on his own judgment, or must depute a friend, on whose judg- 
ment he has reliance, to buy for him. He will seldom do wrong if he 
trusts to the recommendation of the dealer; he will always do wrong, 
if he geeks the advice of many advisers, and if he allows himself to be 
swayed by the criticisms of his stable servants. Grooms and coachmen, 
however good they may be as such, seldom are good judges of horse-flesh ; 
and, when consulted, they either seek to prove their sagacity by pretend- 
ing to discover in every young horse a dozen imperfections which do 
not exist, or else they levy black-mail on the dealers, which, of course, 
eventually comes out of the pockets of their masters. 

A veterinary surgeon’s opinion as to the soundness of a new purchase 
is a capital thing, especially for the seller. It closes the transaction 
finally, and the buyer can have no pretext for returning a horse after 
it has been once passed. But purchasers should remember that many 
a worthless young horse will pass such an ordeal with credit ; whilst 
there are few aged horses that will pass it at all, however valuable they 
may be. They should remember, too, that a veterinary surgeon’s opinion 
does not extend to vice, that a horse may shy, kick, or rear, and yet be as 
soundasaroach. For shoeing and advice the most respectable veterinary 
surgeons ought to be employed. Their prices are very little, if any, higher 
than those of more obscure men; and their practice is more to be relied on. 

It is very seldom that valuable horses are to be purchased anywhere 
except in the great dealers’ stables. After each great fair the agents of 
the great dealers scour the stables of the smaller dealers, both in town and 
country, and buy up everything worth buying for their employers. 
“The small dealers would much rather sell to them than to gentlemen, 
who take long credit, and often become dissatisfied and suspicious, and 
seek to return the animals they have bought; whilst the great dealers 
pay promptly and liberally, and stick to their purchases for better and 
for worse. 

Many people will probably be of opinion that the statistics here given 
are exaggerated ; and that good horses may be obtained at much lower 
prices than those mentioned. The advertisements in The Times and the 
lists of Tattersall’s and Aldridge’s certainly lead to that conclusion, and 
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“ professional gentlemen” abound who, for a moderate fee, will introduce 
a greenhorn to half the copers’ yards in London.* We advise all horse- 
buyers who believe in such cunning shifts for getting more than twelve- 
pence for their shilling, to study Sir George Stephens’ well-known little 
work entitled Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse. Although 
the information which it contains has not been posted up to a very late 
date, a reader will find in it quite enough to deter him from wasting his 
time, his patience, and his nioney in a conflict of cunning with insol- 





* The subjoined advertisement, and extract from the proceedings of the Central 
Criminal Court, are worthy of the attention of the curious in horse-dealing :— 


ORSES.—Capt. Hunt’s Register (open to inspection) contains 20,0007. worth of 
genuine horses. Known personally throughout an established connection amongst 
the aristocracy and horse-breeders of this and the sister kingdoms, and to the public as 
author of the most favourably received work on the horse ever published. It is obvious 
that through this medium buyers and sellers of useful and valuable horses can derive 
advantages unattainable through any other channel.—Address, 10, Maida Hill, Edge- 
ware Road, London. References—nobility, gentry, and masters of hounds.—The 
Field, April 6, 1861. 

‘William Vere Dawson Hunt, a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, who was stated to 
have been formerly a captain in the army, surrendered to take his trial upon an indict- 
ment charging him with obtaining 25. by false pretences. 

“Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution; Sergeant Ballantine was 
specially retained, with Mr. Ribton, for the defendant. 

“ This case, it appeared, was removed by certiorari from the Middlesex Sessions. 
The prosecutor was a gentleman named Hackblock, residing at Reigate, and the charge 
arose out of the following circumstances :—It appeared that the defendant and some 
other persons had established a sort of horse registry in the metropolis, and professed 
to act as brokers between the sellers and purchasers of horses, the principle of their 
business being to receive a commission of 5 per cent. from both parties. In January 
last the defendant sent to Mr. Cox, a solicitor in Coleman Street, a list of horses that 
were upon his register, and it appeared that at this time the prosecutor, who was a friend 
of Mr.Cox, was in want of a pair of carriage horses, and he asked thedefendant to let 
him know if he heard of two that were likely to suit. In the course of a few days the 
defendant wrote a letter to the effect that he had found a pair of horses that would 
just suit, and that the owner wanted 150/. for them, but that, after a great deal of 
trouble, he had induced him to take 135/. for them, but nota shilling less. This was 
communicated to Mr. Hackblock, who went to see the horses, and liked them, and 
agreed to purchase them if they were passed by a veterinary surgeon as sound. The 
horses after this were sent to Mr. Field, the veterinary surgeon, to be examined, and 
he gave a certificate that was satisfactory to Mr. Hackblock, who agreed to give the 
sum mentioned for the horses, and he handed to the prisoner 140/. in Bank of England 
notes, 135/. of that sum being the price agreed upon, 6/. 15s. for commission, and 5s. 
for the groom. The horses were then delivered to Mr. Hackblock, and shortly after- 
wards one of them was discovered to be restive and unfit for the purpose for which 
he had purchased it, and he was, therefore, anxious to return them. This, however, 
he found, he could not accomplish, and upon his making inquiry he ascertained that 
the defendant had purchased the horses in question from the person to whom they 
belonged for 110/., and that he had pocketed the 25/. in excess of that sum that 
was paid to him by the prosecutor. It also appeared that the highest price ever asked 
for the horses was 120/., and that the sum of 150/. was never mentioned. 

“The Recorder, at the close of the case for the prosecution, expressed his opinion 
that the present indictment could not be supported. In order to make out a charge of 
obtaining money by false pretences it was necessary to prove that there was a false 
statement to the knowledge of the party, in reference to some existing fact, but here 
all that was proved was that the prisoner stated that he should pay over the money he 
received from the prosecutor to some other person at a future time, which, in his 
opinion, did not amount to false pretences. 

“The jury thereupon, under his Lordship’s directions, returned a verdict of ‘ Not 
Guilty.’ ”’—The Times, April 9, 1861. 
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vent and unprincipled horse-copers. Oceasionally, but not often, good 
horses are really sold by public auction; and when such is the case, 
they are almost always bought by the great dealers, who have the best 
and earliest information respecting such sales, and are, of course, eager 
to buy first-class horses wherever they ean be found. 

Horses sold by auction are never warranted either sound or quiet, and 
no opportunity is ever afforded to a purehaser to make any trial of them ; 
it stands to reason, therefore, that a sound and quiet horse must be sold at 
a great disadvantage when it is sold where no credit can be given to it for 
the possession of those essential qualities, and that no man in his senses 
would sell sound and quiet horses at a certain disadvantage if he could 
avoid doing so. Now, as many men in full possession of all their faculties 
make a practice of selling their entire studs by auction every year, 
the inevitable inference is that these studs contain very few horses which 
would bear either examination or trial, and that the few that they do 
contain are merely sent in, as decoy ducks to assist in palming off the 
others on the unsuspecting public. Occasionally the auctioneer assures 
buyers that these annual sales are made “without reserve;” but he 
well knows at the time he makes the assurance, that with his con- 
nivanee and concurrence measures are privately taken which will prevent 
any horse being sold below its full value. It may be useful to explain, 
too, that horses asserted to have been bought in at large sums, have, in all 
probability, not hada single bid made for them. ‘The seller directs the 
auctioneer to buy in a certain horse, say, at 180 guineas. The auctioneer 
puts the horse up at 100 guineas; goes through the farce of pretending 
that an active competition ensues for it—when not 4 single bid is being 
made, and finally knocks it down to an ideal purchaser for 180 guineas, 
thanking the ideal purchaser for his liberal biddings. The horse is then 
entered in the auctioneer’s books as “ bought in at 180 guineas;” on the 
strength of which entry the owner is enabled to affirm that he refused 180 
guineas for the horse at the hammer, and to refer future customers to the 
auctioneer’s books in support of the falsehood. The period of the year 
when these predatory performances are in full bloom and vigour, is the 
present month, the month of May, during which people in want of 
horses ought to be especially shy of being allured by the tempting 
advertisements in the sporting and morning papers, inviting then to 
attend the annual sales of the studs of gentlemen who profess to dispose 
of their horses without reserve every spring. 

“Gentlemen copers,” who spend their winters in collecting screws 
which they may inflict on the public once a year for more than they are 
worth, under the protection and by the aid of the auctioneer’s hammer, 
cannot be supposed to possess any very high sense of honour or honesty ; 
and honourable and honest men will do well to have nothing to say either 
to them, their accomplices, or their studs; indeed, as a general rule, 
there are few individuals who ought to be more carefully avoided than an 
English gentleman horse-dealer—unless, indeed, it be an Irish one, 
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Both servants and horses for country work are much more easily 
and cheaply secured. Almost any steady, industrious stableman with 
good nerve will soon acquire sufficient skill to make a fair country 
coachman at less than two-thirds of the wages a London coachman will 
require. In every neighbourhood some respectable dealer resides, who 
enjoys the confidence of the gentry of the district, and who will readily 
supply the sort of carriage horses and hacks which answer best for 
country work, at half the prices which London cattle cost; for in the 
country neither extraordinary beauty, extraordinary action, nor great 
size are much appreciated; plain, quiet, active, well-bred animals, that 
can go long distances without knocking themselves up, suiting country 
work best. It is not the purpose of this paper to enter upon the subject 
of hunters, which in the grass counties are to be found collected together 
for sale in great numbers, in establishments conducted on as liberal and 
extensive ascaleas any in London. The following advertisement, annually 
put forth by one of the most celebrated dealers in the North of England, 
will, however, afford a fair specimen of what even a provincial English 
dealer is prepared to do in the way of accommodating his customers 
with first-rate horses :-— 


Ww MURRAY, Broughton Mews, Manchester, and Woodbine Cottage, Delamere 
¢ Forest, has the honour to announce to the nobility and gentry of Great Britain 
and the Continent of Europe that he has now ready for inspection some of the finest 
Hunters, chargers, cobs, ladies’ horses, carriage, drag, and phaeton horses, that can 
be produced for money. W. M. trusts that the long experience he has had in the pur- 
chase and sale of the very best class of horses, for which this country stands unrivalled, 
together with the distinguished patronage of many of the crowned heads and nobility 
in Europe, will be a sufficient guarantee, that, for fashion, breeding, substance, and 
general union of the most essential qualities in horses, his selections are highly 
appreciated and cannot be surpassed. He has upwards of 70 hunters, averaging from 
12 to 18 stone, and he flatters himself that no man in England can show as many 
horses of the class in the same condition. Woodbine Cottage is situated in Delamere 
Forest, two miles and a half from Tarporley, four miles from the Beeston station, five 
miles and a half from Hartford station, and two miles from the Cheshire Kennels ; and 
W. M. would have great pleasure in affording every accommodation to any nobleman or 
gentleman who will honour him with a visit, during which they will have ample 
opportunity of a liberal trial of any of his horses, with hounds or in cool blood, and 
any nobleman or gentleman from a Jong distance will not regret their visit, whether 
they purchase or not, after looking through the stud. The following will be found a 
fair description of his hunters at the above establishment, where there are now 30 fit 
to go, and second to none:— 

Rosin Hoop, bay gelding, 6 years old, up to 16 stone; a long, low horse, very 
fast, by Blackfoot, dam by Middleton. 

Tue Siasuer, brown gelding, 6 years old, up to 16 stone, by Sir Hercules, dam 
by Slinge. 

: Sear i ReerFeER, chesnut gelding, 6 years old, 16 hands high, up to 16 stone, by 

Middleton, dam by Blackfoot. ; 

Perrection, bay gelding, 6 years old, up to 16 stone, by Economist, dam by 
Windfall. 

Forest QueEN, brown mare, 15 hands 3} inches high, 8 years old, up to 15 stone, 
well known with the Cheshire, by Small Hopes, dam by Slinge. 

Tue Crrpper, bay gelding, 15 hands 3 inches high, 6 years old, up to 15 stone, 
a most perfect animal, by Windfall, dam by Welcome, granddam Gregan. 

Tur Sweep, black gelding, by Sir Hercules, dam by Small Hopes, 15 hands 
3 inches high, 6 years old, up to 15 stone; also well known with the Cheshire last 

ear. 

: Forester, black gelding, 7 years old, 15 hands 3} inches high, by Eman-ac-Kanuck, 
dam by Langar; very iast and superior horse across country. 
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Irtsa Lappre, chesnut gelding, 7 years old, up to 16 stone, by Eagle out of the 
Maid of the Mill, Eagle by Birdcatcher, dam Emily, by Pantaloon; the Maid of the 
Mill, by Billy the Beau, by Soldier, dam Patty, by Tom Tug, granddam Aurelius, by 
Mango. 

Demnns, brown gelding, by Slinge, dam by Sir Hercules, 16 hands 1 inch high, 
up to 17 stone, on short legs. 

Craret, brown gelding, 15 hands 3 inches high, up to 15 stone; well known with 
the Cheshire ; by Sir Hercules, dam by Irish Birdcatcher. 

Jotty Tar, brown gelding, 5 years old, 16 hands } inch high, up to 15 stone, by 
Emperor or Honest John, dam by Loutherburgh, granddam by Robin Hood, great 
granddam by Knowsley, great great granddam by Pilgrim. 

Jor Mitter, chesnut gelding, 15 hands 3} inches high, up to 14} stone, by 
Harkaway, dam by Eagle, son of Birdcatcher. 

Brown Branpy, brown gelding, by Sir William, dam by Macheath, by Muley 
Moloch, by Muley, 6 years old, 15 hands 3} inches high; a long low horse, and trained 
enough to carry a lady across a country. 

May Fy, chesnut mare, by Irish Birdcatcher, dam by Derby, granddam Blackfoot, 
15 hands 3 inches high ; up to 15 stone. 

Tue Harcuet, bay gelding, 7 years old, 15 hands 3 inches high, very fast and 
handsome, by Slinge, dam by Blackfoot. 

Tue Mayor, bay gelding, 6 years old, 15 hands 3 inches high; up to 14 stone, 
very fast, and quite a steeple-chase horse. 

GaRIBALDI, chesnut gelding, 7 years old, 15 hands 3 inches high, up to 15 stone; 
no better hunter in the world; by Harkaway, dam by Blackfoot. 

Kirkenny, b. gelding, 6 years old, 15 hands 34 inches high, up to 16 stone; along 
low horse ; by Welcome, dam Derby. 

Gattoway Brapz, chesnut gelding, by Harkaway, dam by Ishmael, 6 years old, 
15 hands 3} inches high, up to 14} stone, quite thorough-bred. 

Cuaruig, grey gelding, 15 hands 2} inches high, up to 16 stone, very handsome, 
by Arthur, dam by Gregan. 

Rory O’Morg, chesnut gelding, by Middleton, dam by Vulcan, a short-legged, old- 
fashioned horse, well trained, and fit to carry any nobleman or gentleman from 60 to 
70 years of age, a snaffle bridle animal with good manners. 

Tue Prover, bay mare, 7 years old, up to 13 stone, by Swinton out of Lapwing. 

Grosser, b. gelding, 15 hands 2} inches high, up to 15 stone, a cool and superior 
horse across a country, by Foam. 

Barpara ELven, grey mare, 6 years old, 15 hands 3} inches high, up to 14 stone, 
very handsome, by Polish, dam by Freny, granddam by Economist. 

The stud of hunters, weight-carrying cobs, handsome chargers, well-trained ladies’ 
horses, high stepping carriage and drag horses, at Broughton Mews, Manchester, are well 
worthy the attention of the nobility and gentry, who are anxious to procure that great 
desideratum, fashion, breeding, temper, and substance in a sound horse at a moderate 
price. The above horses are all warranted sound, or subject to the opinion of a 


Veterinary surgeon, 
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Blue Water. 
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Let not the reader whose maritime excursions have hitherto been 
limited to coasting trips, conveying him from one part of Europe to 
another, presume to imagine that he has ever seen “ blue water.” He 
may, indeed, have feasted his eyes on the beauties of Mediterranean 
scenery under the glories of an Italian sky and sun; he may have visited 
an ice cavern on a clear bright day and enjoyed the magical effects of 
light passing through pure water in a solid state; he may even have 
entered the renowned “cool grot” near Naples, into which no light. 
whatever enters but that reflected from white sands through a great 
depth of water. In any or all of these he may have been made aware 
that the term blue was fitly applied to water, but he has still to learn 
by experience that from the vast, and till lately unfathomed, depths of 
ocean is reflected in calm weather a tint so blue, so pure, and so beautiful, 
that no other can bear comparison with it. It is a colour only obtained 
from water so deep as to be, in the ordinary language of mariners, 
unfathomable. Like many other things known to be difficult, and 
supposed to be impossible, the sounding of these great ocean depths was 
found manageable enough as soon as it became practically important that 
the form and nature of the ocean floor should be determined, and now it 
is merely a question of time and money as to when we shall be informed. 
of all that is required in this curious investigation. 

And yet it is no trifling matter, and attended by no ordinary difficulties, 
this raking up of all the mysteries that appertain to Neptune’s great 
storehouse. The mere mechanical difficulties are enormous. It seems, 
no doubt, easy enough to reach the bottom of water, and a cannon-ball 
dropped from the surface would not be very long in arriving there, what- 
ever the depth may be; but if this cannon-ball is suspended from a 
line, the case is different. Unless the weight is very heavy, compared 
with the size of the line, the friction of the line passing through the water 
causes the descent to be comparatively slow ; and as, during the whole time, 
the line is also acted on by any currents of water that exist, whether near 
or far below the surface, it may happen that, instead of sinking straight 
down to the bottom, the line may make a series of curves or zigzags, and 
perhaps not reach the bottom at all. Thus, in some cases, 50,000 feet of 
line (nearly ten miles) have been run out without proof of bottom; not 
that the depth was anything like this amount, but simply that the weight 
was quite insufficient to resist the action of the water on the surface of the 
line that held it. 

Even, however, if the weight does really reach the bottom, and we 
know that it does so, by the strain being relieved, we cannot be sure 
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li that the quantity of line out is not greatly in excess of the depth. 
i} Unless, then, there was some better proof than the stoppage of the steady 
i} pull downwards on the line, but little value could be attributed to a deep 
i} sounding, and the better proof was by no means easy to discover. In 
default of more sure indications a careful calculation was made as to the 
time needed to sink the line each additional hundred fathoms below a 
(Fi certain depth; but this was at best a vague and unsatisfactory method. 
if One ingenious person sunk a shell contrived to explode when it struck 
the bottom, but no returning sound reached the surface through the 
ti miles of water that intervened. Others invented ingenious apparatus to 
i determine the depth, involving either a self-registration of the compres- 
sion of the air, or marking the number of turns of a screw propeller set 
in motion by the resistance of the water to the descent of the instrument. 
But then came another difficulty. The bottom might be reached, but 
the apparatus sunk down could not be lifted up again. Even to lift an 
ordinary line sunk to a moderate depth (say a thousand fathoms) the 
f | strain is enormous, and if any obstacle is present, such as an instrument 








attached to the bottom, the friction soon becomes too great for any strength 
i] of line to overcome. 
i It will be seen, then, that merely to determine the depth of the sea 

in blue water is a serious and troublesome investigation; and, indeed, 
some of the difficulties have only lately been completely overcome. But 
it is not only required that we should find out the depth of water. To 
know anything of the ocean floor we must also be able to bring to the 
light of day and examine with our own eyes the material buried in the 
deep gloom of those vast abysses, through which but few of the sun’s rays 
can penetrate even under the most favourable conditions. Certainly, 
during a great part of every twenty-four hours in all temperate latitudes 
the quantity of light transmitted to the bottom of the sea must be so 
small as to be quite unappreciable by our vision; and as light is, as far 
as we know, necessary to the existence of life, it was long assumed that 
eternal death reigned over those wide-spread surfaces, and that the only 
indications of life that could be expected must consist of skeletons of such 
marine animals as might perchance have reached the bottom from above. 
There might seem also to be another reason why death should reign 
supreme in these regions, in the fact that a fresh supply of oxygen is 
needed to replace that consumed by all animals in one way or other, and 
the certainty that such replacement can only take place through the whole 
body of the water above. 

The phenomena of blue water are, however, not governed by our 
ideas of what is likely to occur under assumed circumstances. Obser- 
vation and experiment have shown that with the instruments now in use, 
the depth of any réquired part of the ocean is readily obtainable within 
narrow limits of error, during all weathers, and even in disturbed seas, 
without any extraordinary difficulty. In spite of the vast pressuré of the 
column of water above, the small supply of light that can reach the 
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bottom, and the slow replacement of oxygen at their depths, it is also 
certain that animals of various kinds live and flourish there; and we now 
Know that these animals are wonderfully like those that elsewhere occupy 
shallow water, and that they are capable of being transported in a living 
state to the surface. 

An account of the successive improvements in the sounding process 
by which these conclusions have been attained, and the difficulties over- 
come, can hardly fail to possess interest at a moment when we have just 
received a fresh instalment of information on the subject, and when our 
great arctic navigator, Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, assisted by a worthy stafi 
of officers, and a naturalist well fitted for his work, have added fo their 
Iaurels by suecessful researches concerning the bottom of the Atlantic, 
in high latitudes, madé during a season so inclement as that of the summer 
and autumn of 1860. 

The apparatus and contrivances made use of in sounding and dredg- 
ing in water more than 500 fathoms deep require to be first explained, 
and we may then inquire into the results already obtained by deep 
sounding, so far as they bear upon the physical geography and natural 
history of the ocean. In every point of view, these results are of great 
importance. They were originally obtained for the purpose of guiding 
and warning those who were about to lay down a telegraph cable between 
the British Islands and the American continent; but, as often happens in 
similar cases, they have led to conclusions far larger and more widely 
extended than were at first anticipated. They indicate peculiarities of 
form in those concealed depressions of the earth’s surface always covered 
with water, that seem to point to special causes for their production; and 
they show, beyond all doubt, that life can and does exist under circum- 
stances previously considered quite incapable of supporting it. They 
even inform us of the kind of life that is most independent of light and 
air; they explain, by example, the condition of minute atoms of lime- 
stone and flint under the pressure of a column of water equivalent té 
several tons on the square inch; and they prove that the currents 
affecting water at or near the surface, and at moderate depths, do not 
reach the bottom in mid ocean, although other very different currents 
may there act. 

The apparatus for deep soundings should be adapted to attain three 
distinct objects, namely, first, the determination of the depth of the water 
at the place of sounding; secondly, the temperature at required depths ; 
and, thirdly, there should be brought up from the bottom as large a 
quantity as possible of the mud, stones, shells, or other substances lying 
there. These are not always accomplished at every sounding; and, in- 
deed, the most approved contrivances are calculated to effect these objects 
by separate observations. 

For the original idea of the ingenious contrivances now generally 
adopted we are indebted to our trans-Atlantic brethren. After many 
failures and disappoiitmetits, Captain Brooks; of the United States Navy, 
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invented a sounding apparatus which consisted of a cannon-shot, having a 
hole through it for the passage of an iron rod. This rod terminated up- 
wards in a pair of moveable hooks, from which the shot was so slung that 
the ball became detached the instant the bottom of the sea was struck. 
The lower part of the iron rod was adapted to bring up a small quantity 
of any mud or sand it touched, and as the rod, when detached from the 
ball or sinker, offered but little resistance to the water, it could come 
back with the line, and bring with it to the surface an indication of the 
bottom. 

With this apparatus several deep soundings of the Atlantic were 
obtained, and mud from the bed of that ocean was for the first time 
submitted to human eyes. This mud was almost entirely made up of 
parts of animals; ninety per cent. of it consisting of the minute shells 
of some of the lowest forms of organization. No evidence was thus 
obtained as to whether the animals who constructed these shells had lived 
at the bottom, or whether their skeletons had sunk or been drifted to 
their resting-place after death. 

A considerable improvement on Captain Brooks’s apparatus was 
introduced by the late Mr. Massey, under the auspices of Captain 
Dayman, who, in command of H.M.S. Cyclops, a powerful steamer, made 
a series of soundings, during the summer of 1857, at intervals of about 
sixty miles, entirely across the Atlantic, from Valentia in Ireland to the 
coast of Newfoundland. The alterations thus effected were such as to 
render the whole machine less cumbrous and diminish friction in the 
descent, to ensure the removal of the sinker when the bottom was 
reached, and to close the valve so as to enable it not only to catch but bring 
up the mud and stones from the bottom. This latter result was, however, 
attained so imperfectly that, in many cases, only a few grains of the bottom 
were brought up, and sometimes there would be absolutely none at all. 

In the month of June, 1860, a second sounding expedition across the 
Atlantic was determined on, and H.M.S. Bulldog was commissioned, as 
we have said, by Sir Leopold M‘Clintock for this service. Dr. Wallich, 
of H.M.’s Indian Army, accompanied the expedition as naturalist; and, 
although the weather was throughout in the highest degree unfavourable, 
the soundings were carried on without intermission. Under Dr. Wallich’s 
superintendence an important modification of the valve was introduced, by 
which, instead of a few grains, several pounds of mud, together with 
stones or other substances, as large as a walnut, could be caught and 
successfully retained. This was not available on the voyage out, but 
very important results were obtained with it on the return trip.* 





* It is to be regretted that even in the expeditions whose express object has been 
to obtain information as to the depth and condition of the ocean-floor, and which have 
been provided with a naturalist to aid in determining these facts, there have been toc 
many instances in which soundings have been taken without even an attempt to 
ascertain the nature of the bottom. There is no excuse for this neglect, inasmuch ag 
the additional time and trouble involved are much more. than repaid by the value of 
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The actual depth of the deep sea is now generally taken by an inde- 
pendent observation—a heavy sinker of iron, shaped so as to offer as little 
resistance as possible to water, being dropped vertically, carrying with it 
a moderately fine line. When the bottom is reached, and the depth 
determined, the sinker becoming detached is left behind, and the line 
hauled in. With the assistance of steam power, and care being taken to 
keep the ship vertically over the line, the operation is completed in water 
of 10,000 feet deep in about two hours. 

When it is required to obtain specimens of the bottom, a further con- 
trivance is added, consisting of a pair of scoops or spoons, kept apart 
during descent by the weight of the sinker, until the bottom is reached, 
and then brought firmly together by the action of a strong india-rubber 
band. The scoops, enclosing some pounds of whatever soft, loose matter 
may be caught up by them, are then lifted, the sinker being left at the 
bottom, as before. The temperature (which diminishes gradually to a 
minimum) is obtained by register thermometers, carefully enclosed and 
preserved from injury. 

And now let us see what practical natural history results are due to 
this expedition, premising that, at the date of commissioning the Bulldog, 
it was very generally believed that animal life could not exist at the 
bottom of water more than 500 fathoms deep; that across the whole 
Atlantic floor there was an uniform covering of mud; that an ordinary 
telegraph cable, once deposited, would remain permanently out of the 
reach of injury; and that, from the absence of deep currents, there was 
no true bottom drift in the open ocean. 

During the voyage of the Bulldog, when sounding between Iceland 
and Greenland, in water about 1,250 fathoms deep, a curious and most 
unexpected event occurred; and, thanks to the presence of Dr. Wallich, 
a thorough naturalist, who was never absent from his post, the accident 
was taken full advantage of. On this occasion the line came to the surface, 
bringing with it, amongst other things, a number of living creatures, 
whose presence entirely settled the whole question as to the depth to 
which life is necessarily limited in the ocean. To understand clearly how 
one fact entirely and for ever set at rest this problem, or, at least, enlarged 
its conditions beyond all expectation, two or three things must be under- 
stood and remembered. First, it is not unusual, in sounding, that, after 
reaching bottom with the line and sinker, a quantity of line should be 
run out in excess of depth, the depth being determined independently of the 
whole quantity of line. This extra quantity of line (about fifty fathoms) 
rested, of course, at the bottom of the sea for some minutes, and probably 
- became buried in the tenacious mud which is the usual bottom in the 
Atlantic, owing to the enormous pressure of the water, amounting, at 
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the information obtained ; for it is quite as much by these observations concerning the 
nature of the bottom and its inhabitants, as by a consideration of the mere depth, 
that an estimate can be formed of the fitness of any proposed line for receiving and 
preserving a telegraph cable, 
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1,250 fathoms, to more than a ton and a half on every square inch of 
surface.* While thus buried, the line would seem to have attracted the 
attention of a colony of inquiring star-fishes resident on the spot, and 
altogether unaccustomed to an intrusion of the kind. Some of them— 
no doubt the younger and more curious members of the colony— 
not being very well able to distinguish the real nature of the foreign 
visitor in the gloom which must prevail below, did as such animals will 
do—attached themselves to the strange sttbstance with which they were 
brought in contact, and, when it began to move, allowed themselves to be 
lifted up towards the surface; adhering the more firmly as they were 
removed farther and farther from their home. Dr. Wallich informs us 
that, “on reaching the surface, and for upwards of a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, they continued to move about energetically ; and one very 
perfect specimen, which had fixed itself close to the extreme end of the 
line, and was still convulsively grasping it with its long spinous arms, 
was secured in situ on the rope, and consigned to immortality in a bottle 
of spirits.” 

The habits of star-fishes are peculiar and well known. They move 
by creeping along mud or rock, and the pafticular group to which the 
specimens obtained were found to belong, move only by spine-covered 
arms attached to a stony framework, and are thus by their mere weight 
(nite precluded from rising at will through the water. Independently of 
the fact that they were mixed up with the bottom mud, adhering to the 
lowest end of the sounding-line, their habits and eonstruction are such as 
to indicate the place of their abode. 

But the mud with which these animals were found and the contents of 
their stomachs agreed so well together, as to render it absolutely certain that 
no error could arise on this score, for it was clear that they had lived where 
they were found. No less than ninety-five per cent. of the mud consisted 
of shelly cases of very small animals, precisely similar to those which had 
previously been found to cover the Atlantic sea bottom in almost every 
place where the bottom had been reached, whether in the previous expedi- 
tions of the Arctie or the Cyclops, or in the other soundings of the Bulldog. 
The star-fishes had clearly fed on these little animals, and thus belonged to 
the same condition of existence. Hf it were necessary to bring further evi- 
dence to prove that the two groups of animals inhabited the deep water, 
and lived at the bottom, we might tefer to the diseovery made also by Dr. 
Wallich, of the presence of tubes made by worms out of the fine sand and 
broken fragments of shells amongst which they live, and the fact that other 
worm-like anitials had pierced holes in similar small shells obtained at 
the same time from the same mud. 





* As an instance of this pressure we may mention that, in one of the soundings 
taken by Captain Dayman in the Cyclops, “the tar was forced out of the rope in an 
extraordinary manner, several of the splices started, and the rope was much stretched ;” 
the lattér, no doubt, in consequence of the enormous strain on the upper part of the 
line at the first effort to haul in the line. 
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The animals inhabiting the minute shells here alluded to, are very 
widely spread in all seas, and, as it now appears, at all depths. They 
belong to some of the lowest and simplest forms of organized life, and, 
though complex, are so rather by an infinite repetition of similar parts 
than by any grouping together of organs having different uses. Thus, 
although what is called a shell of these creatures seems to be built up of 
many distinct chambers, and thus resembles the nautilus—one of the 
most highly organized of the soft and boneless animals—the so-called 
chambered shell, varying greatly in size, is merely a grouped habitation of 
tens, hundreds, or thousands of individuals multiplied according to cireum- 
stances. This kind of life is more like that of a plant than an animal, and 
forms 4 curious transition from the vegetable to the animal kingdom. 

Nor must it be supposed that any local or accidental drift of a sub- 
marine current can have brought the star-fishes from neighbouring shallow 
waters, in which they usually live, to these great depths. Independently 
of the living and lively state in which they came to the surface, the mere 
fact of their distance from land or shoal water is sufficient to decide this 
question. The spot where they were found is five hundred miles from 
Cape Farewell, the southern extremity of Greenland, and two hundred 
and fifty miles ftom the nearest point of Iceland. The soundings show 
that there is deep water all around. 

We now, therefore, know something of the bottom of blue water, and 
of the objects that would there be presented could we descend in diving- 
bells, enduring the increased pressure of some thousands of feet of water 
over our heads, as well as we can adapt ourselves to the diminished préssure 
of the air when we ascend in a balloon or climb lofty mountains. Let us 
briefly survey these newly-discovered fields due to recent research. 

The North Atlantic Ocean covers and conceals a vast depression on 
the earth’s surface—an area of several millions of square miles. The 
lower portions of this space are at least six miles below the general level 
of the ocean, while the general depth varies between ten and twenty 
thousand feet. On the whole, the depth seems to increase by step-like 
and sudden depressions, conducting to broad terraces, of one of which 
terraces, between ten and fifteen thousand feet below the water level, 
repose sonie 1,500 miles of disabled telegraph cable, which for a short 
time formed a connecting link between England and America. 

This great depression does ttot séém to partaké of the nature of an 
inverted mountain chain, or to correspond strictly with any condition of 
that part of the earth’s suitface exposed to air. It is, rather, a gigantic 
repetition of the converse of what is called by geographers table-land, in 
which, as in Spain, the land rises suddenly from near the coast by abrupt 
and lofty elevations, each representing a wall when looked at from with- 
out, and each im succession conducting only to a level plain or plateau, 
which ranges fot hundreds of miles, and then terminates at the foot of 
another similar wall or step. In the Atlantic the steps ate downwards 
instead of upwards. Two hundred miles to the west, beyond the last 
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European land, is the first of such steps, and it drops nearly 7,000 feet in 
a few miles. This step extends across nearly to the American shore, where 
is the corresponding step upwards. South of this great plateau is another 
step downwards, also amounting to several thousand feet ; and then again 
a third, leading down to the lowest depths, from which little has yet been 
obtained beyond the certitude of the vast profundity. 

Spread evenly over many thousands of square miles of the vast-floor 
or terrace first described, is a stiff mud, made up of minute shells, which 
we now know must include the débris of innumerable animals who have 
permanently resided there, including among them representatives of various 
natural tribes. There are star-fishes, some of which have been seen alive 
by human eyes, and small microscopic animals hardly to be distinguished 
from those inhabiting water of moderate depth, and there also are industrious 
worms casing themselves in cast-off habitations, as they do nearer the air; 
there are, in all probability, small crustaceans; and, lastly, but of greater 
real interest to us than all these, there are little representatives of the ship- 
worm, boring holes not as large as that which would be made by the 
finest needle, but by such holes giving admission to external influences 
which would be,in the highest degree injurious when the interior reached 
was a metallic wire and the substance bored through a coating of gutta- 
percha intended to preserve the wire from such contact as would destroy 
electrical insulation. In this creature, which no one has yet seen, 
and whose work is only recognized on careful microscopic examination, 
but whose effect might be felt at a distance of thousands of miles from 
the seat of injury, is an enemy more dangerous, and causing a difficulty 
more serious, than any that has yet presented itself, as tending to inter- 
fere with the permanent preservation of a submarine telegraph cable laid 
across the bottom of the Atlantic. The small boring worm reaches to all 
known depths, and although at present it may not have eaten into gutta- 
percha, who can say how soon the taste may arise which would so 
seriously interfere with our human contrivances for instantaneous com- 
munication? 

But though a large part of the Atlantic floor is certainly covered with 
this curious mud, it must not be supposed that there are no intervals of 
naked, jagged rock. Such intervals certainly occur near the edges of the 
vast broken walls that separate one terrace from another. There must be 
bold cliffs in those breadths of a few miles within which the depth changes 
so rapidly. Could we see them laid bare, they would no doubt astonish 
us as much by their grandeur and picturesqueness as they do now by 
the knowledge of their abruptness and magnitude. Off the coast of 
Ireland, there is a fall of 7,200 feet within a distance of ten miles, while on 
the east coast of Greenland, as we learn by the soundings recently taken by 
Captain M‘Clintock, in the Bulldog, there is a fall of 3,500 feet within 
three and a half miles, a steepness not equalled in any mountain chain of 
considerable magnitude on any part of the land. No doubt there are also 
numerous deep valleys and fiords, and sudden peaked elevations, even on 
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those bottoms that have been described as covered by uniform sheets of 
mud, and much yet remains to be learned before we can satisfactorily mark 
in a map, or by a model, the whole of this ocean floor. Of the general 
conclusion, however, there is hardly a doubt, as the soundings already 
secured were made near enough to each other to answer this purpose. 

The inhabitants of blue water do not often include those finny tribes 
which we most of us are in the habit of regarding as belonging especially 
to the ocean. Fishes are not, on the whole, very abundant in the sea, 
except where the water is only moderately deep, for they depend for their 
food on the vicinity of banks and shoals rarely met with many hundred 
miles from land. The whales, of all kinds, traverse with enormous 
rapidity the open water ; and sharks, and other voracious fishes, often follow 
ships for a long time, for the chance of what is thrown overboard. But 
these are not really the important kinds, at least if number and variety 
can give importance. When the weather is fair, and the wind not tending 
to storm, there is in blue water a vast profusion of animal life other than 
fishes. On such occasions countless multitudes of animated beings float near 
the surface, so that the water may be said to be alive with them. Such 
animals not only prey one upon another, but multitudes of them also serve 
as food for the largest whales. These creatures are almost as unfamiliar 
to the navigator as they are to the general public; and although exceed- 
ingly curious, and often wonderfully beautiful in form and colour, they 
can still be described only in the language of natural history. 

In all seas, but especially those near the poles of the earth, and most 
especially near the Antarctic Circle, there is a form of vegetation which, 
in minuteness and in the marvellously rapid multiplication of the indi- 
vidual, is the counterpart and rival of the small animals already described. 
The most that the eye can discern of these forms of life is a brown stain 
occasionally noticed on the ice; and yet we are told by Dr. Hooker that 
there is one deposit alone of the microscopic valves of flint secreted by 
these measuring four hundred miles in length and one hundred and twenty 
miles in breadth, and of great and increasing thickness. It is, however, 
beyond a doubt, that all large and prominent life abounds much more, and 
is more varied and familiar, in the narrow interval where the ocean has less 
than a hundred fathoms of depth, than in open water; and the life that 
there exists is more useful to us both for food and economic purposes. 

The animals that belong to the deep sea absent themselves entirely in 
rough weather, and are scarcely seen, even in the fine intervals, during 
inclement seasons. With regard to the past summer, we learn from 
Dr. Wallich, that during his whole cruise, in waters often crowded with 
animal existence, there was an almost entire absence of any life. What, 

.we may ask, becomes of the animals thus disappearing? No one can yet 

tell whether they are capable of inhabiting deeper water, whether they 
can migrate to other and calmer seas, or whether they really do not be- 
come developed under circumstances so unfavourable for them. 

Blue water, then, is a kingdom of its own. It has its own peculiarities 
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and characteristics, even at the surface; it covers depths only lately 
plumbed by man, but now known to be limited. Although its depth is 
certainly very great, it reposes on a solid and permanent floor, constantly 
receiving additions by the deposit of fresh material; it contains and 
nourishes inhabitants even in its most remote recesses, and these inhabi- 
tants ate very closely allied to others that are tolerably well known—at 
least, to naturalists. In blue water, the wave rises to its greatest height, 
lashed by the furious winds that pass over the surface; but the great 
depths are undisturbed, and heave or sink with the tide, without reference 
to the storm. Such water is affected by surface and deep currents, 
equalizing and mingling the temperature and contents of the polar and 
equatorial seas. It is the pathway, but not the habitation, of the larger 
fishes and the whales; and, probably, the uniform temperature of water at 
great depths enables certain forms of life to be conveyed across the equator, 
and others beneath the ice, from one side to another of the polar seas. 
We have already spoken of the intensity and beauty of the colour, and 
the general purity of appearance of such water, and we now see that it 
differs from shallower water in other matters equally essential. 

Researches in blue water are not mere matters of fanciful inquiry. It 
is only by such means that we can learn the particulars of that solid floor 
on which our telegraph cables must be laid; and unless we know the depth, 
the places where the depth suddenly alters, the nature of the rock, and the 
chances of injury, a great and unnecessary risk is incurred in placing the 
cable; and it has to be deposited blindly, in ignorance of many great 
dangers that might be avoided.* Unless, also, we know the bed in 
which the greater part of it will have to repose, the material of which it is 
composed, the chance of its being shifted by currents, or covered by fresh 
accumulations deposited on it by drift or otherwise, other not less con- 
siderable risks are ineurred of future injury. And, lastly, unless we know 
something of the inhabitants, and their power and will to do mischief, the 
exact construction of the cable eannot be properly decided on, nor should 
the work of laying it be commenced. There are, as we have shown, few real 
difficulties now in learning the depth, the form, ihe temperature, and the 
nature of the animals at the bottom of any part of the oeean. We have 
already obtained this information for a part of the Atlantic, and in a 
similar way we may learn the corresponding particulars of other oceans. 
But we ate not to assume that these are always identical: On the eon- 
trary, there is good reason to suppose that most of those conditions of life 
which have attracted attention and exeited interest in regard to the 
Atlantic floor between Europe and North America, may be altogether 
dependent on local causes, of which the Gulf stream and the Arctic curtent 





* Itseems to be admitted that of nine thousand miles of submarine cable that had 
been laid, only three thousand were in actual operation at the close of the last year(1860). 
No doubt many other causes besides ignorance of the nature of the ocean-floor have 
contributed to this very serious amount of failure ; but it is certain that @ mére accurate 
knowledge of the facts learnt by soundings would have saved a large part of the loss. 
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are doubtless among the most influential. In other parts of the Atlantic, 
uninfluenced by these causes, it may be that the mud is absent, or re- 
placed by material of different kind, that the depth is far more variable, 
that the bottom is more irregular and broken, that there are more and 
deeper fiords, more hills rising above the general level, and fewer advan- 
tages for receiving and retaining the cables. On the other hand, it is 
to be feared, that the boring animal, if present in one place, is not likely 
to be absent in another. 

At any rate; it will be clear that researches into deep water must 
henceforth become a department of marine surveying, and that the 
natural history of the animals of the sea-bottom requires to be recorded, 
as well as the particulars of the depth and the nature of the rocky or 
muddy bottom. Every series of researches yet made in reference to this 
subject tends to show the importance and paramount necessity of com- 
bining with the more directly practical investigations su¢h inquiries into 
pure natural history as may be suggested by thé occasion, for it is certain 
that a sound, practical result is sure to follow from labours so con- 
ducted. ‘There can hardly be a more sttikitig ptoof of the value of these 
inquiries than the instance given above of the train of inevitable results 
following from the discoveries already made. A minuté orifice if a small 
object, only known to be a shell under the influence of a high magnifying 
power, involves the presence of a group of animals; of peculiar and well- 
known habits, preying on those inhabiting the shell. If one such repre- 
sentative of a group exists, why not others ?—and why should not some 
of them, in time, éat into the vegetable substance hitherto made use of for 
insulating a wire? Who can say that where star-fishes and worms live, 
there may not be other marine animals; incleiding some that might have a 
more directly injurious effect on the materials sunk ?—and who can 
deny that, while doubts remain, and inquiries so important are unsolved, 
it would be unwise and improvident to incur large expenses, which may 
only end in repetition of disappointment? Since, however, there are 
ready means of obtaining information, we may well hope that before long 
additional light will be thrown on the inhabitants of the deep, and on the 
condition and peculiarities of their abode at the bottom of blue water. 
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Roundabout Papers—Ho, XIV. 


a 


ON BEING FOUND OUT. 


T the close (let us say) of Queen 
Anne’s reign, when I was a boy at 
a small private and preparatory 
school for young gentlemen, I re- 
member the wiseacre of a master 
ordering us all, one night, to march 
into a little garden at the back of 
the house, and thence to proceed 
one by one into a tool or hen house 
(I was but a tender little thing just 

; put into short clothes, and can’t 

~ exactly say whether the house was 
for tools or hens), and in that house 

~ to put our hands into a sack which 

stood on a bench, a candle burning 

beside it. I put my hand into the 

=~ sack. My hand came out quite 

eee black. I went and joined the other 
boys in the school-room ; and all their hands were black too. 

By reason of my tender age (and there are some critics who, I hope, 
will be satisfied by my acknowledging that I am a hundred and fifty-six 
next birthday) I could not understand what was the meaning of this night 
excursion—this candle, this tool-house, this bag of soot. I think we little 
boys were taken out of our sleep to be brought to the ordeal. We came, 
then, and showed our little hands to the master; washed them or not— 
most probably, I should say, not—and so went bewildered back to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school. that day; and Mr. Wiseacre 
having read in a book of an ingenious method of finding out a thief by 
making him put his hand into a sack (which, if guilty, the rogue would 
shirk from doing), all we boys were subjected to the trial. Goodness knows 
what the lost object was, or who stole it.. We all had black hands to show to 
the master. And the thief, whoever he was, was not Found Out that time. 

I wonder if the rascal is alive—an elderly scoundrel he must be by 
this time; and a hoary old hypocrite, to whom an old schoolfellow presents 
his kindest regards—parenthetically remarking what a dreadful place that 
private school was; cold, chilblains, bad dinners, not enough victuals, 
and caning awful !—Are you alive still, I say, you nameless villain, who 
escaped discovery on that day of crime? I hope you have escaped often 
since, old sinner. Ah, what a lucky thing it is, for you and me, my man, 
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that we are not found out in all our peccadilloes; and that our backs can 
slip away from the master and the cane ! 

Just consider what life would be, if every rogue was found out, and 
flogged coram populo! What a butchery, what an indecency, what an end- 
less swishing of the rod! Don’t ery out about my misanthropy. My good 
friend Mealymouth, I will trouble you to tell me, do you go to church? 
When there, do you say, or do you not, that you are a miserable sinner? 
and saying so, do you believe or disbelieve it? If you are a M. S., don’t 
you deserve correction, and aren’t you grateful if you are to be let off? 
I say again, what a blessed thing it is that we are not all found out. 

Just picture to yourself everybody who does wrong being found out, 
and punished accordingly. Fancy all the boys in all the school being 
whipped; and then the assistants, and then the head-master (Dr. Badford, 
let us call him). Fancy the provost-marshal being tied up, having pre- 
viously superintended the correction of the whole army. After the young 
gentlemen have had their turn for their faulty exercises, fancy Dr. Lin- 
colnsinn being taken up for certain faults in Ais Essay and Review. 
After the clergyman has cried his peccavi, suppose we hoist up a bishop, 
and give him a couple of dozen! (I see my Lord Bishop of* Double- 
Gloucester sitting in a very uneasy posture on his right reverend bench.) 
After we have cast off the bishop, what are we to say to the minister who 
appointed him? My Lord Cinqwarden, it is painful to have to use per- 
sonal correction to a boy of your age; but really . . . Siste tandem, 
carnifec! The butchery is too horrible. The hand drops powerless, 
appalled at the quantity of birch which it must cut and brandish. I am 
glad we are not all found out, I say again; and protest, my dear brethren, 
against our having our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and punished is bad enough; but imagine 
all women found out in the distinguished social circle in which you and I 
have the honour to move. Is it not a mercy that a many of these fair 
criminals remain unpunished and undiscovered? There is Mrs. Longbow, 
who is for ever practising, and who shoots poisoned arrows, too ; when you 
meet her you don’t call her liar, and charge her with the wickedness she 
has done, and is doing? There is Mrs. Painter, who passes for a most 
respectable woman, and a model in society. There is no use in saying 
what you really know regarding her and her goings on. There is Diana 
Hunter—what a little, haughty prude it is; and yet we know stories 
about her which are not altogether edifying. I say it is best, for the sake 
of the good, that the bad should not all be found out.: You don’t want 
your children to know the history of that lady in the next box, who is 
so handsome, and whom they admire so? Ah me, what would life be if 
we were all found out, and punished for all our faults? Jack Ketch 
“would be in permanence; and then who would hang Jack Ketch ? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly found out. Psha! I 
have heard an authority awfully competent vow and declare that scores 
and hundreds of murders are committed, and nobody is the wiser. That 
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terrible man mentioned ore or two ways of committing murder, which he 
maintained were quite common, and were scareely ever found out, A 
man, for instance, comes home to his wife,and . . « but I pause— 
I know that this Magazine has a very large eircnlation. Hundreds and, 
hundreds of thousands—why not say a million of people at once ?—well, 
say a million, read it. And amongst these countless readers, I might be 
teaching some monster how to make away with his wife without being 
found out, some fiend of a woman how to destroy her dear husband. I 
will not then tell this easy and simple way of murder, as communicated to 
me by a most respectable party in the confidence of private intercourse. 
Suppose some gentle reader were to try this most simple and easy receipt 
—it seems to me almost infallible—and come to grief in consequence, and 
be found out and hanged? Should I ever pardon myself for having been 
the means of doing injury to a single one of our esteemed subscribers? 
The prescription whereof I speak—that is to say, whereof I don’t speak— 
shall be buried in this bosom. No, Iam a humane man. Iam not one 
of your Bluebeards to go and say to my wife, “‘ My dear! I am going 
away for a few days to Brighton. Here are all the keys of the house. 
You may open every door and closet, except the one at the end of the 
oak-room opposite the fireplace, with the little bronze Shakspeare on the 
mantelpiece (or what not).” I don’t say this to a woman—unless, to be 
sure, I want to get rid of her—because, after such a caution, I know 
she’ll peep into the closet. I say nothing about the closet at all. I keep 
the key in my pocket, and a being whom I love, but who, as I know, 
has many weaknesses, out of harm’s way. You toss up your head, dear 
angel, drub on the ground with your lovely little feet, on the table with 
your sweet rosy fingers, and cry, “O sneerer! You don’t know the 
depth of woman’s feeling, the lofty scorn of all deceit, the entire absence 
of mean curiosity in the sex, or never, never would you libel us so!” 
“ Ah, Delia! dear, dear Delia! It is because I fancy I do know some- 
thing a bout you (not all, mind—no, no; no man knows that). Ah, my 
bride, my ringdove, my rese, my poppet—choose, in fact, whatever name 
you like—bulbul of my grove, fountain of my desert, sunshine of my 
darkling life, and joy of my dungeoned existence! It is because I do know 
a little about you, that I conclude to say nothing of that private closet, 
and keep my key in my pocket. You take away that closet-key then, and 
the house-key. You lock Deliain. You keep her out of harm’s way 
and gadding, and so she never can be found out. 

And yet by little strange accidents and coincidents how we are being 
found out every day! You remember that old story of the Abbé Kakatoes, 
who told the company at supper one night how the first confession he 
ever received was from a murderer, let us say. Presently enters to supper 
the Marquis de Croquemitaine. ‘ Palsambleu, abbé!” says the brilliant 
marquis, taking a pinch of snuff, “are you here? Gentlemen and ladies! 
I was the abbé’s first penitent, and I made him a eonfession which I 
promise you astonished him.” 
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To be sure how gueerly things are found out! Here is an instance, 
Only the other day I was writing in these Roundabout Papers about a 
certain man, whom I facetiously called Baggs, and who had abused me to 
my friends, who of course told me, Shortly after that paper was published 
another friend, Sacks, let us eall him, scowls fiercely at me as I am sitting 
in perfect good-humour at the club, and passes on without speaking. <A 
eut. A quarrel, Sacks thinks it is about him that I was writing; 
whereas, upon my honour and conscience, I never had him once in my 
mind, and was pointing my moral from quite another man. But don’t 
you see, by this wrath of the guilty-conscienced Sacks, that he had been 
abusing me too? He has owned himself guilty, never having been 
accused, He has winced when nobody thought of hitting him. I did 
but put the cap out, and madly butting and chafing, behold my friend 
rushes to put his head into it! Never mind, Sacks, you are found out; 
but I bear you no malice, my man. 

And yet to be found out, I know from my own experience, must be 
painful and odious, and cruelly mortifying to the inward yanity, Suppose 
Iam a poltroon, let us say. With fierce moustache, loud talk, plentiful 
oaths, and an immense stick, I keep up nevertheless a character for 
courage. I swear fearfully at cabmen and women; brandish my 
bludgeon, and perhaps knock down a little man or two with it; brag of 
the images which I break at the shooting-gallery, and pass amongst my 
friends for a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man nor dragon. Ah, 
me! Suppose some brisk little chap steps up and gives me a caning in 
St. James’s Street, with all the heads of my friends looking out of all 
the club windows? My reputation is gone. I frighten no man more. 
My nose is pulled by whipper-snappers, who jump up on a chair to reach 
it. Iam found out. And in the days of my triumphs, when people were 
yet afraid of me, and were taken in by my swagger, I always knew that I 
was a lily-liver, and expected that I should be found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and depress many a 
bold braggadocio spirit. Let us say it is a clergyman, who can pump 
copious floods of tears out of his own eyes and those of his audience, He 
thinks to himself, “Iam but a poor swindling, chattering rogue. My 
bills are unpaid. I have jilted several women whom I have promised to 
marry. I don’t know whether I believe what I preach, and I know I 
have stolen the very sermon over which I have been snivelling. Have 
they found me out?” says he, as his head drops down on the cushion. 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, or what not. The Beacon 
says that “ Jones’s work is one of the first order.” The Lamp declares 
that “ Jones’s tragedy surpasses every work since the days of Him of 
Avon.” The Comet asserts that “J.’s Life of Goody Twoshoes is a 
erijpa ic dei, a noble and enduring monument to the fame of that admirable 
Englishwoman,” and so forth. But then Jones knows that he has lent the 
eritic of the Beacon five pounds; that his publisher has a half-share in 
the Lamp ; and that the Comet comes repeatedly to dine with him, It is 
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all very well. Jones is immortal until he is found out; and then down 
comes the extinguisher, and the immortal is dead and buried. The idea 
(dies ire !) of discovery must haunt many a man, and make him uneasy, as 
the trumpets are puffing in his triumph. Brown, who has a higher place 
than he deserves, cowers before Smith, who has found him out. What is 
a chorus of critics shouting “ Bravo ?”—a public clapping hands and 
flinging garlands? Brown knows that Smith has found him out. Puff, 
trumpets! Wave, banners! Huzzay, boys, for the immortal Brown! 
“ This is all very well,” B. thinks (bowing the while, smiling, laying his 
hand to his heart); “ but there stands Smith at the window: he has 
measured me; and some day the others will find me out too.” It is a very 
curious sensation to sit by a man who has found you out, and who, as you 
know, has found you out, or, vice versd, to sit with a man whom you have 
found out. His talent? Bah! Hisvirtue? We know a little story or 
two about his virtue, and he knows we know it. Weare thinking over 
friend Robinson’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, and talk; and we are both 
humbugs together. Robinson a good fellow, is he? You know how he 
behaved to Hicks? A good-natured man, is he? Pray, do you remem- 
ber that little story of Mrs. Robinson’s black eye? How men have to 
work, to talk, to smile, to go to bed, and try and sleep, with this dread of 
being found out on their consciences! Bardolph, who has robbed a 
church, and Nym, who has taken a purse, go to their usual haunts, and 
smoke their pipes with their companions. Mr. Detective Bullseye appears, 
and says, “ Oh, Bardolph! I want you about that there pyx business!” 
Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out his hands to the 
little steel cuffs, and walks away quite meekly. He is found out. He 
must go. ‘Good-bye, Doll Tearsheet! Good-bye, Mrs. Quickly, 
ma'am!” The other gentlemen and ladies de la société look on and 
exchange mute adieux with the departing friends. And are assured time 
will come when the other gentlemen and ladies will be found out too. 

What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature it has been that, 
for the most part, our womankind are not endowed with the faculty of find- 
ing usout! They don’t doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take your measure. 
Lay down this paper, my benevolent friend and reader, go into your drawing- 
room now, and utter a joke ever so old, and I wager sixpence the ladies 
there will all begin to laugh. Go to Brown’s house, and tell Mrs. Brown 
and the young ladies what you think of him, and see what a welcome you 
will get! In like manner, let him come to your house, and tell your good 
lady his candid opinion of you, and fancy how she will receive him! 
Would you have your wife and children know you exactly for what you 
are, and esteem you precisely at your worth? If so, my friend, you will 
live in a dreary house, and you will have but a chilly fireside. Do you 
suppose the people round it don’t see your homely face as under a glamour, 
and, as it were, with a halo of love round it? You don’t fancy you are, 
as you seem to them? Nosuch thing, my man. Put away that monstrous 
conceit, and be thankful that they have not found you out. 

















Hand and Glove. 











